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PREFACE. 

WITH the exception of brief notices in contem- 
porarj reviews, no English biography of the two 
most popular French artists of modern tiiies, Horace 
Vernet and Paul Delaroche, has yet appeared. 

Warm and intimate friends, closely connected by mar- 
riage, they were as opposite in character as they were 
united in their love of art. The productions of their 
genius are as much appreciated by ourselves as by their 
own people. Whilst Vernet, in his military pieces, glori- 
fied the successes of his country, and appealed to the 
patriotic instinct which is inherent in every Frenchman, 
Paul Delaroche, by his sensitive appreciation of the mo- 
tives which sway human action, and his ideal treatment 
of historic subjects, reached a pathos which touches the 
hearts of all who study his works. 

Many of Delaroche's historical pictures are as well 
known in England as in France, and at one time were 
very popular. It will, however, be as the painter of the 
"Hemicycle" that he will be best known to fame. 

The materials of these slight biographies have been 
collected from the critical notices of both artists which 
appeared at the time of their death, and the able works of 
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contemporary French and German biographers. A com- 
parison of the estimate in which they were held by such 
high authorities npon art as Lndwig Pietsch on the one 
hand, and Henri Delaborde and Charles Blanc on the 
other, has enabled the anthor to give what it is hoped 
may prove a fair delineation of their characters as men, 
and of their genius as artists. 

J. R. R. 
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HORACE VERNET. 



1?89— 1828. 

Joseph and Carle Vernec — Influence of the Kevolutioa upon Carle 
Vemet— Krth of Horace Temet — Family troublea — Early evidence of 
genius — Court favour — {Change of circumstances at the Bestoratiun ia 
181S — Befusal Co admit Horace Yemefs pictures to the Louvre — 
Private exhibition— Restoration (o Court fevour — Horace elected 
member of the Institute. 

HORACE VERNET was a painter by inheritance. 
For three generations the name of Yemet had ocoii- 
pied a prominent place in the history of art. To go no 
fnrther back in genealogical chronicles, his great-grand- 
father, Antoine Vemet, who never left his birthplace, 
Avignon, became known as an artist far beyond the limits 
of his native province. More ambitions for his children 
than himself, he sent his son Clande Joseph to complete 
hia education in Rome. Twenty years later, when Clande 
Joseph returned from Italy to his native land, his repnta- 
tioB as a mariae and landscape painter was so great that 
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he was invited by Louis XY. to the Lonvre, and commis- 
sioned by him to undertake a series of paintings repre- 
senting the principal seaports of France. These paintings 
-were fifteen in number, and, with many more from his 
easel, are preserved in the Lonvre. 

A most characteristic anecdote is told of Joseph Vemet. 
It is related that, upon his retnm to France &om Leghorn, 
the vessel in which he was crossing encountered a storm 
so severe and threatening that the worst was anticipated. 
The painter, absorbed in his contemplation of the elements, 
refused to leave the deck, and, finding himself in imminent 
danger of being washed overboard, induced a sailor to lash 
him to the mast, whence, palette and brush in hand, he 
calmly gazed upon the storm-tossed waves around.^ No 
wonder his successful paintings proclaimed the fire and 
energy of his pwn nature. 

When, in the course of time, Joseph Yemet became sen- 
sible of the diminution of his powers, his ambition centred 
in the future of his youngest son, Antoine Charles, usually 
•called Carle, who was destined to follow his profession. 
At the very outset of the young man's career^ it appeared 
as if all the ambitious views of his father were likely to 
meet with failure. Carle Yemet conceived a romantic iftt- 
tachment for a young Parisian. In the vain hope that 
travel in a foreign land might accomplish that which 
parental counsel and appeals to nascent ambition had been 
powerless to effect, Joseph Yemet sent his son to Home. 

' His celebrated grandson, Horace, who resembled him in character 
as well as genius, has immortalized this act upon canvas : Joseph Vemet 
lashed to the Mast. Salon, 1822. 

* Carle Vernet, who was bom in 1758, obtained the first prize for 
painting in 1782, with his picture The Prodigal Son, 
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Onoe in Italy, however, Carle's grief took a direotion 
little anticipated by bis anxions parent. He turned for 
consolation to the Gbnrcb, and was upon tbe eve of taking 
tbe irrevocable vows of a monk, when his father, hear- 
ing of his intention, hastened to his side. Forcing him 
to return with him to Paris, Joseph spared no pains to 
aronse his son's artistic ambition ; and, by the help of his 
friends, so worked upon his mind that the young man, 
with the same impetuosity which had marked his earlier 
manhood, now devoted himself to art. At the age of 
twenty-nine, he was admitted to the Academy after the 
exhibition of The Trmmph of PcmVus Emilius^ which excited 
universal admiration. He was especially successful as a 
painter of horses and battle-pieces, and his career continued 
as brilliant and successful as his father's had been. 

The troubled times of the Revolution — when men's minds 
quailed before the impetuous outburst of a people's wrath — 
developed his genius, and assisted him in throwing off the 
trammels which at this time were so detrimental to the 
progress of true art. With all the impetuosity of genius, 
he rebelled against the pedantic and frigid classicality of 
the school of Louis David ; and, in his later pictures more 
particularly, showed a defiance of established rule which 
was to be carried still further by his celebrated son. 

Carle Yemet married, in 1787, a daughter of the well- 
known designer of vignettes, Jean Michel Moreau: their 
son, Emile-Jean-Hobage, was bom in his grandfather's 
apartments in the Louvre on June 30, 1789, when the dis- 
content of the people was reaching its height. The child 
was little more than three years of age when the impatient 
populace, upon the terrible 10th of August, rushed to the 
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denunciation of their sovereign. Carried by his father 
across the courtyard of the Tuileries, little Horace had his 
first experience of war in the bullets that fell around him. 
Shocked at the excesses of his countrymen, Carle Yemet, like 
many others, wished to leave Paris ; but in his own family 
a tragedy was to be enacted, the very horror of which 
kept him in the city. His beautiful and accomplished sister 
had married the architect of the Duke of Provence, and her 
husband had followed the exiled prince to Brussels. The 
public mind at this period was impassioned to the highest 
pitch. The unhappy wife was proscribed for her husband's 
fidelity to the unpopular cause of royalty. She was arraigned 
before the revolutionary tribunal as the ^^ wife of an aris- 
tocrat," and condemned to the guillotine. Carle Yemet, 
in his despair, appealed to David, whose influence with the 
popular leaders was so great that a word from him might 
have saved her. That word he refused to speak, and the 
unfortunate victim of popular fury was executed. 

This terrible event overshadowed the childhood of Ho- 
race, and left upon his mind an indelible hatred for the 
leader of the classic school of painting, which probably 
had some influence in the foimation of his own style in 
later years. 

Before he was eight years old the boy showed all the 
precocity of genius. His bright and happy disposition won 
him many friends, whilst his quickness and power of witty 
repartee made him the darling of his father's associates. 
Many anecdotes of his boyhood are current, one of which 
is well authenticated. 

Brought prominently forward by his parents, he frequently 
accompanied his father to the Cafe Foy, then a general 
rendezvous for artists and their friends. Upon one occasion^ 
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when a nnmber of his father's acqnaintances had been 
passing a merry evening, a champagne-cork hastilj drawn 
strack against the newly-decorated ceiling. The proprietor 
of the cafe was sadly bemoaning the damage, when Horace, 
seizing a palette and brush which lay npon a table near, 
and mounting a pair of steps left by the workmen, ex- 
claimed that he would soon remedy it. In a very short 
time he had sketched and .painted in a flying swallow,^ 
which entirely concealed the stain. 

Horace completed his education at the "College des 
Quatre Nations,*' and, long before he left it, was an 
acknowledged artist. At the age of thirteen he could 
command orders enough to suffice for his own support. 
His drawings sold for six francs apiece, and his small 
paintings realized twenty. 

Thanks to the teaching of his father, whose love of the 
natural had rescued him from the dominion of established 
art rules, Horace early threw off the restraints of the 
classic school. The influence of David's style is only per- 
ceptible in his first exhibited picture, Tlie Taking of Qlate, 
and in a few fanciful female heads. 

Horace lived, moreover, in stirring times, and was early 
brought into contact with the stem realities of life. The 
heroes of the glorious victories of the Consulate and Em- 
pire were his familiar friends ; and his acquaintance with 
the prosaic side of their lives made him keenly alive to the 
bloodshed and misery which underlie the glories of a vic- 
torious campaign. The origin of much of the reality of his 
later pictures is to be found in his early familiarity with 
the pitiful incidents of a soldier's life, the scenes of sorrow 

' Although the cafe is now pulled down, Horace Yemet's fiying 
swcdlow has been carefully preserved. 
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and the bitter snfferings, which were the greater in con- 
trast to the brilliant resnlts of yictorions achieyement. 

His knowledge ot the details of camp life gave rise 
to the belief that he himself had been in the army. With 
the exception, however, of a few days' service in the de- 
fence of Paris in 1814, and of several months' fighting in 
the Bevolntion of 1848, his only knowledge was that of 
observation. His tastes were martial ; he adopted the style 
and mode of expression peculiar to the officers of his day. 
He habituated himself to military brevity of speech, and 
certainly was never more at home than when representing on 
canvas the vicissitudes and adventures of a soldier's career. 

Horace was only twenty years of age when he married 
Louise, the daughter of Abel de Pujol, and from his charm- 
ing letters^ to her we gain our best idea of his character as 
a man. Full of business, and crowded with interest as his 
life soon became, home ties were always the strongest; 
and wherever his restless spirit of activity carried him, he 
could always find time to think of those left behind, and 
to write them letters full of descriptions and of longings 
for the time of his return. 

Horace Yemet was at the height of youthful fame in the 
last year of the Empire. King Jerome and Maria Louise 
overwhelmed him with patronage, and gave him orders 
faster than he could execute them. In 1814 he received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and every tribute of 
success was showered upon him. Patronized by the Court, 
his pictures were the fashion. His caricatures were much 
sought after, and, somewhat strangely, did not create 



> See " Horace Yemet : His Idfe and Works," in the << Fine Arts Quar< 
terly Reriew," 1864. 
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enemies for him ; but they were conceived rather in the 
spirit of good-humonred irony than of bitter satire. He 
was largely employed in illustrating the ^^Jonmal des 
Modes," and contrived to throw the life and fire of his 
genios even into that commonplace publication. 

The royal favour, to which he had grown accustomed, 
was lost to him upon the Bestoration in 1815, and his 
prosperous career received a momentary check. In the 
same year several pictures sent by him to the exhibition 
of the Louvre were rejected by the Committee, upon the 
ground that they had political significance. 

Keenly wounded at' this repulse, Yemet, with his 
father, left Paris, and accomplished a walking tour, dur- 
ing which they visited, amongst other places, Avignon, 
the birthplace of their ancestors. Their reception, both 
there and in the larger towns through which they passed 
on their way, was enthusiastic enough to atone for the 
want of appreciation shown by those in authority in Paris ; 
and no doubt tidings of the welcome accorded them reached 
the capital, for upon their return the tide had set strongly 
in Horace's favour. An able article in the ''Gonsti- 
tutionnel " drew attention to the rejected works of the 
younger artist ; following up the enumeration of the 
pictures sent for approval with a most favourable criti- 
cism of their merits. Adopting a suggestion contained in 
this notice, Horace Yernet determined to exhibit the de- 
spised paintings in his own apartments, and threw his studio 
open to the public. To a small room of an upper story 
in the Bue de la Tour des Dames, all the rank and fashion 
of the capital thronged. The rejected paintings, which, 
indeed, bore only an imaginary anti-royalist interpretation, 
at once became patriotic efforts in the eyes of the people. 
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The ill-adyised refnsal to admit Tlie Barrier of Olichy 
and The Battle of Jemma^ee to the walls of the exhibition 
was productive of a higher triumph for the artist. 

No better idea of the sight which met the gaze of the 
admiring Parisians can be conveyed than that given in a 
picture of his studio by the artist himself. To quote from \ 

a (3erman authority,^ it was '* no classic, no romantic, but 
in every respect a military studio." The walls were covered 
with recollections of the glorious achievements of the 
French arms. The soldier of the Empire was to be seen 
in every possible attitude, in every conceivable situation. 
He was pictured in the garrison, on the field, in the 
bivouac, or review, before or after the fray. Every rank 
had its representative : infantry, cavalry, artillery, in turn 
claimed attention, or passed in review before the sharp 
gaze of the " Little Corporal," as, in grey paletot or green 
uniform, he bent his eagle eye upon his beloved troops. 
At intervals upon the walls hung trophies of the great 
victories, arms, and uniforms of every regiment and nation ; 
whilst upon horses, living or modelled, figured the ex- 
temporized facsimile of some glorious general or hero. 

Artists, amateurs, and dilettanti, with their fashionable 
acquaintances, thronged the room. Friendsi met as at a 
rendezvous, whilst art critics pointed out faults and merits, 
or stopped to admire or condemn a pose or study. Officers 
of the old army and subalterns beginning life gathered 
round to recall the scenes of past triumphs, or to gloat in 
fancy over coming honours. A livelier scene could not be 
imagined — ^more suggestive, perhaps, of the barrack than the 
studio ; of an armoury rather than the retreat of a great 

' F1ET8CH, LuDWiG : ** Horace- Vernet Album." 1864. 
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artist ; but teeming with life and interest. Whilst some 
were deeply engaged in contemplation of the scenes 
depicted on canvas, or listened in rapt attention to the 
anecdotes of bivonac or camp, others sang and frolicked ; 
while one energetic yonng man played the flute, another 
performed to his own satisfaction npon a trumpet. In 
the centre of this circumscribed space, a boxing match 
I would be carried on, with blows given and taken in right 

j good earnest ; while in the midst of all the tumult and 

* unrest, the artist who had attracted elements so varied 

around him painted assiduously and worked with enthu- 
siastic pleasure at the great pictures which, in the follow- 
; ing year, were to delight the Parisian public. 

Horace delighted in the excitement, and possessed the 
enviable faculty of shutting his ears to all that did not 
concern his immediate occupation. From this fact the idea 
arose that his pictures cost him no effort of thought. This, 
however, was a mistake ; as he himself remarked : " People 
praise my facility ; but they are not aware that I spend 
twelve or fourteen nights without sleep in thinking out 
the picture I am going to paint." 

The paintings which in this extemporized exhibition were 
most true to the higher principles of art were undoubtedly 
those which might be aptly classified as historical genre. 
Of these The Trurrypeter^s Horse, La VaUette^s Oath, The 
Soldier of Waterloo, and The Death of Poniatowshi are univer- 
sally known. 

The attention bestowed upon The Battle of Jem/mapes 
was due quite as much to the fact that it had been pro- 
ficribed as to its intrinsic merit. Every one pressed round 
to criticize, to applaud ; but in every artistic essential it 
was far inferior to Carle Vemet's Battle of Marengo. The 
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ordinary accompaniments of a battle-scene were introduced: 
a group of staff officers, brilliant in uniform and impres- 
sive in appearance; an exploded sbell, rearing and 
frightened horses, a house on fire, and abundance of smoke, 
made up a miae en scene which was effective without being 
in reality more true of the battle to which it owed its name 
than of any other. 

No such criticism applies to Ths Ba/rrier ofClichy^ a 
picture which appeals to the heart of every beholder. The 
realities of war are clearly brought home to us in this de- 
fence of the barrier by a handful of gallant men. The 
names of most of them were familiar to the Parisians, from 
Marshal Moncey, who is giving orders to Colonel Odiot,. 
down to many of the soldiers who were known to the 
painter. In the foreground the desolation of a family 
is foreshadowed in the drooping figure of the woman^ 
who, having been driven from her home, has rescued 
her goat, and now, seated upon a remnant of her house- 
hold goods, soothes and warms the child nestling in her 
arms, whilst her heart aches for the wounded lad whose 
life-blood is fast ebbiDg away. The engraving of this 
pathetic picture is perhaps more striking even than the 
original, for it lacks the harshness of colouring which in 
all Horace Yemet's earlier works is a conspicuous failing. 
La Bwrriere de CUchy bears the date 1820. 

The year of his private exhibition was a busy one in 
ihe life of the energetic painter. He produced in rapid 
succession. The Battle of Hana/u, The Battle of Montmi/railf 
The Defence of Sa/ragossa, The Bai>tle of Vahmf, and Napo- 
leon on the Bridge of Areola, With the exception .of the 
last, which concentrates the interest of the painting upon 
one heroic action, these pictures represent the movements 
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of vast armies; of entire battle-fields, filling the per* 
spective far as the eye can reach with bodies of troops. 
But the painter has in every case so arranged his plan that 
the eye is at once arrested and interested in life-like 
groups which carry on the action of the piece in the fore- 
ground. 

Four of the paintings of this year narrowly escaped the 
destruction which overtook so many of Vemet's produc- 
tions in the burning of the Palais Boyal, upon the 24th of 
February, 1848. They were pierced with bayonet thrusts, 
but were found capable of reparation, and are now in the 
Hertford Collection. 

Always popular with the Opposition, Vemet owed his 
restoration to royal favour to that very popularity. Fore- 
most among his patrons was Philip, Duke of Orleans, who 
never tired of having his portrait painted by his favourite 
artist, and who figured in every imaginable scene ; he was 
introduced now in the Battles of Jemmapes and of Yalmy ; 
now amid the Swiss mountains ; or in the act of saving a 
priest's life at Venddme. 

The position of the restored family was still insecure, 
and Charles X. observed with growing uneasiness the 
attentions lavished by his cousin upon the popular artist. 
Becoming, moreover, alive to the fact that it is folly to 
persist in the persecution of genius, advances were made 
to Horace Yernet in the shape of a request that he would 
paint the King's portrait. The grand historical painting 
now at Versailles, in which the King is represented re- 
viewing the troops in the Champs Elysees, was the result 
of this command, and was so satisfactory to his Majesty 
and the Court that the artist was at once commissioned 
to undertake another likeness of his royal master. This 
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time the moment was chosen where Charles X., accom- 
panied by the Dnke d'Angonleme and the Duke of Orleans, 
is reviewing the troops at Vincennes — one of Horace 
Vemet's most snccessfnl paintings. In this picture the 
grouping of the horses is excellent, and the artist has suc- 
ceeded in combining the dignified attitudes befitting the 
royal personages with the perfect ease of accomplished 
riders. 

These signs of a return to Court favour were suiEcient 
to open the doors of the Louvre to Horace Yernet. He 
was asked to undertake a vast mural painting, having for 
its subject Leo X. directing the works at the Vatican. 

In 1826 he was elected member of the Institute, and 
took the seat — ^next his father — ^which, created in 1795 for 
Louis David, had been left vacant by Le Barbier. In the 
same year he received the Cross of an officer of the Legion 
of Honour, in recognition of his large painting, Tlw Fare- 
well to Fontmnebleani, 



brush. There appeared The Battle of Bowoities^ which is now 
to be seen in the Palace of Versailles; Julms II. conferring 
with Brama/nte^ Baphael^ and MicheloMgelOf a design for 
the Louvre ; and a large painting which, as illustrative of 
a particular phase of the artist's development, deserves a 
lengthened notice, Yiz.j Edith seeking the body of Harold 
after the Battle of Hastings. 

At this time the contest between the followers of David, 
as the representative of the classic school of art, on the ono 
hand, and those of the romantic school, variously repre- 
sented by Delacroix, G^ricault, and Ary Scheflter, on the 
other, was at its height. The reaction against the rigid for- 
mality of the classic style had resulted in an equal exagge- 



The Salon of 1827 was rich in varied works from his | 
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ration of tlie realism of its opposers. The first bio watDayid's 
Bupremacj had been struck by G^ricanlt with his Baft of 
tJie Medusa ; and Delacroix, in successive exhibitions, had 
declared and maintained his resolve to dethrone the leader 
of the classic school. Yernet, whose love of truthful re- 
presentation led him to sympathize in a measure with 
the rising influence, was too true to himself to be led 
into the somewhat unrefined bohemianism of Delacroix, 
Yet, in many respects, his Edith seeking the body of Harold 
was scarcely less sensational than one of Delacroix's own 
compositions. 

Heine, in a powerful ballad, imagines *' Edith of the 
swan's neck" as an old woman, seeking on the battle-field 
the corpse of a lover of earlier days ; but Yernet has repre- 
sented the Anglo-Saxon princess as young and fair, with 
swan-like neck, white arms, and red gold hair, which, 
pushed back from the temples, falls in billowy waves around 
he;:. Her expression of horror and fear, as, accompanied 
by monks, she flits hastily across the blood-stained field, is 
terrible, and almost revolting in ifcs truth. Amid the heaps 
of groaning, dying, and the dead, guided by the sure- 
instinct of her love, she seeks her lost one ; and, despite 
the linen cloth which shades his face, recognizes the body 
of her kingly lover, which, half despoiled of its royal gar- 
ments^ is stretched before her in the rigour of death. 

The pious monks are busy as they lay the dead in quiet 
resting-places, or seek to call back the fluttering breath of 
those who linger yet upon the borderland. 

The composition is in a high degree dramatic; and 
whilst it is open to the charge of exaggeration in its de- 
tails, its merits are also of a high order. Edith's expres- 
sion of concentrated agony is startlingly efiective, and the 
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cliiaroscnro is exceedingly well managed. The reality of 
death is sternly shown in the kingly corpse. The half- 
naked form which occupies a prominent position is mar- 
vellons in the accuracy of its drawing and in anatomical 
proportions. The painting, which was too realistic for the 
moderate school, and not sufficiently exaggerated for the 
more extreme realists, excited great interest, and evoked 
much discussion among critics, but was not favourably re- 
ceived by the public. There was an element in it which 
was foreign to Horace Yemet's more popular style, and 
as it was his first highly-realistic painting, so was it also 
his last. 




CHAPTER II. 
1828 TO 1836. 

Vemet ofi^red the Directorship in Rome — Pictures painted in Italy — 
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Orleans — Disturbances in Home — Return to Paris in 1835 — Continued 
patronage of Louis Philippe — Fall of Bona — Journey to Africa — 
Scenes of Arab lifb — Rapid painting — Journey to Russia. 

THE Conrt, anxions to make amends for former depre- 
ciation of the most popular genius of France, offered 
Yernet the Directorship of the Academy in E,ome ; and, in 
1828, he entered upon his duties in that capital as the suc- 
cessor of Pierre Gu^rin. The many well-known pictures 
painted during his stay in Italy attest the influence of that 
country upon Yemet's genius. For the most part, his com- 
positions at this time sprang directly out of the scenes by 
which he was surrounded. 

He quickly sent for exhibition The Bcmdits of Terracma 
and The Confession of the Ba/ndiU Nowhere was Yemet's 
genius more at home than in such scenes as those which 
he now executed. He entered with keen zest and de- 
light into the spirit of the brigand life ; whilst he threw 
all the energy of his genius into the fighting scene at 
Terracina, he reached a greater height of pathos and true 
passion in the confession of the dying brigand chief. 
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The same Exhibition of 1831 contained TJie Procession of 
Leo XII. carried by his Swiss Gtia/rds to St Peter^s. In this 
work Vernet's genins triumphed over one of the greatest 
difficulties of art ; he succeeded in raising the picture of a 
ceremony which, in its pageantry, could scarcely fail to 
appear monotonous, to the height of an elaborate artistic 
production, rich, not only in historical truth and the 
speaking and life-like portraits of the members of the pro- 
cession, but also in the elaboration of all the details which 
lend vitality to such a scene. 

His Maphael and Michelangelo crossing the Court of the 
Vatican and his Judith and Holof ernes were attempts in a dif- 
ferent direction, and, by the very nature of his genius, less suc- 
cessful. Here was no longer a question of effect merely; both 
the subjects were surrounded by a halo of romantic legend 
which called for ideal treatment. Criticism was loud in con- 
demnation when they appeared. In the first-named painting 
Yemet attempted the illustration of a current legend, which 
relates that Michelangelo, encountering Haphael in the 
court of the Vatican, attended by his many pupils, sneer- 
ingly remarked, " You walk with the retinue of a Prince." 
To which Raphael is supposed to have given the somewhat 
uncourteous reply, " And you alone, like an executioner." 
To add an interest to the scene, Yemet has introduced an 
episode which is somewhat theatrical in effect. He repre- 
sents Eaphael as pausing — struck by the grace and attitude 

• 

of a young Boman mother, who, seated among the waiting 
populace, nurses her child — to transfer to canvas by 
rapid touches the outlines of some future picture of the 
Madonna. Much of the effect of the painting is sacrificed 
to an arrangement which is sufficiently inartistic. The 
aged Buonarroti, with his single attendant, who carries 
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before him his painting-gear, issues from a room above, at 
the head of the stairway ; while the yonnger artist stands 
in contemplation of his improvised model below. The 
figure of the aged painter is thus only half given, and the 
artist has shown a personal depreciation of his great fore- 
runner which is not commendable. He has so portrayed 
Buonarroti that he appears as the malign and spiteful 
spectator of the success of a younger rival. His attitude 
lacks dignity, and the want of harmony between the two 
natures seems to find reflection in the somewhat strained 
attitudes of the principal aci;^rs in the scene. 

It was an artistic mistake to attempt to perpetuate the 
failings of a great and gifted nature, or to deduce so much 
rancour from an ill-authenticated legend. 

In Judith and Holof ernes we notice the great effort made 
by the artist to liberate himself from the conventional 
treatment of Biblical subjects. The sleeping Assyrian and 
infuriated Judith are both alike modem. The whole 
rendering of the picture, in its vivid colouring, realistic 
striving after effect, and elaboration of costume, is thea- 
trical, and its popular success was largely owing to that 
clever rendering of essential detail which was one of Ver- 
net's great chai*acteristics. 

The first years of Vemet's stay in Rome must have 
been very delightf al, — they were full of pleasure and ex- 
citement. Settled with his family in the Yilla Medici, he 
gave a series of brilliant fStes, and his home was the centre 
of the best society of the capital. His father had accom- 
panied him, and thus the artist was surrounded by all who 
were dearest to him. His only daughter, the beautiful and 
accomplished Louise, assisted her mother in doing the 
honours of the house, and an extract from a letter written 
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by Paul Delaroclie to a friend, upon his first acquaintance 
with her, gives us an idea of the estimation in which she 
was held. 

" No doubt," he writes, " it would be more humble and 
proper if I were to tell you that Mademoiselle Louise's 
attractions have been exaggerated by her many admirers ; 
but, in truth, I find her ' »pinimlle, honne^ et jolie.^ " 

In 1835 Yemet had the great happiness of seeing his 
beloved daughter united to the man who had shown so 
just an appreciation of her. 

An interesting reference to Horace Yemet during his 
stay at Bome is found in one of Mendelssohn's letters.^ 
He says : — 

' ''You ask me about Yemet; and this is, indeed, a 
pleasant theme. I believe I may say I have learned some- 
thing from him, and every one jnay do the same. He pro- 
duces with incredible freshness and facility. When a form 
meets his eye which touches his feelings, he instantly 
adopts it ; and while others are deliberating whether it can 
be called beautiful, and praising and censuring, he has 
long completed his work, entirely deranging our assthetical 
standard. Though this faculty cannot be acquired, its 
principle is admirable, and the serenity which springs from 
it and the energy it calls forth in working nothing can re- 
place 

'' In the midst of the gardens of YiLla Medici stands a 
small house, in which as you approach you hear a tumult, 
shouting and wrangling, or a piece executed on a trumpet, 
or the barking of a dog. This is Yernet's (xtdier. The 
most picturesque disorder prevails everywhere— guns, a 

> '< Mendelssohn's Letters from Italy and Switzerland," translated by 
Lady Wallaoe. 
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hunting horn, a monkey, palettes, a conple of dead hares 
or rabbits, the walls covered with pictures, finished or un- 
finished. The Investiture of the Nationcd Cockade — an ec- 
centric picture which does not please me, portraits recently 
taken of Thorwaldsen, Eynard, and Latour-Maubourg, some 
horses, a sketch of Judith, and studies for it ; the por- 
trait of the Pope, a couple of Moorish heads, bag-pipers. 
Papal soldiers, Ocdn and Abel, and, lastly, a drawing of the 
interior itself — all hang up in his studio. 

'' Lately, his hands were quite full, owing to the number 
of pictures bespoke of him ; but, in the street, he saw one 
of the Gampagna peasants, who are armed and mounted by 
Government, and ride about Rome. The singular costume 
caught the artist's eye, and next day he began a picture 
representing a similar peasant, sitting on his horse, in bad 
weather, in the Gampagna, and seizing his gun in order 
to take aim at some one with it. In the distance are 
visible a small troop of soldiers, and the desolate plain. 
The minute details of the weapon, the peasant peeping 
through the soldier's uniform, the wretched horse and its 
shabby trappings, the discomfort prevalent throughout, 
and the Italian phlegm in the bearded fellow, make a 
charming little picture. And no one can help envying 
him, who sees the real delight with which his brush 
traverses the stretched canvas — at one time putting in a 
little rivulet, and a couple of soldiers, and a button in the 
saddle, then lining the soldier's great-coat with green. 
Gountess E. asked him to allow her to be present when he 
was at work ; but when he darted on it as a hungry man 
does on food, her amazement was great. The whole family, 
as I told you, are good people ; and when old Garle talks 
about his father Joseph, you must feel respect for them." 
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Meantime, affairs in France had undergone a change. 
The Revolution of July, 1880, which overthrew the Bour- 
bons, called to the throne Vernet's old protector and patron, 
the Duke of Orleans. A revolution which, in Paris, was 
80 favourable for the artist, was less auspicious for him in 
Rome. He was appointed diplomatic representative of 
France in that city; the members of the Legation, being ad- 
herents of the Bourbon family, all retired to Naples. The 
Roman population were hostile to him, and he was con- 
stantly annoyed by anonymous and threatening letters. 
Unpleasant as his own position was, it was even more 
annoying for his family. His wife and daughter were 
forced to remain secluded in the Villa Medici; and a 
feeling of expectation and dread possessed the whole city. 

Horace Vernet, at this difficult juncture, maintained an 
attitude of quiet dignity, which compelled the respect of 
the disaffected populace, and obtained for him the approval 
of his home Government. Repl?iced by M. Ingres, on 
January 1, 1836, he left Rome, and, no doubt greatly to his 
own satisfaction, returned to Paris, where Louis-Philippe 
received him with a cordiality which enhanced his former 
popularity. The king's mind was fully occupied with a 
scheme worthy of his elevated position. He desired to 
perpetuate within the walls of Versailles the great achieve- 
ments of the French armies in modern times. No fitter 
artist could be found than the author of Clichy and Jem^ 
mct/pes. Vernet, immediately upon his return from Italy, 
had presented his royal patron with a magnificent picture, 
representing The Arrival of the Duke of Orleans at the Palais 
Boyal on the SOth of July, 1880. 

No one could better appreciate the talents and resources 
of the popular artist than the reigning king. Entrusted 
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with a painting, The Fall of Bona^ which had taken place 
in 1832, Vernet entered upon the first of his African jour- 
neys, and travelled far and wide, penetrating into the 
interior, in search of truthful details for this picture. This 
journey, like all that followed it, was prolific of the greatest 
results. Nothing more unlike the stereotyped historical 
painting than the large picture of Tlie Fall of Bona can 
be conceived. The French fleet lies at anchor before the 
beleaguered city, whilst the walls are lined with the Arab 
troops, who, having resisted the attack of French artil- 
lery, and the forces brought against them, have succumbed 
to famine. Clearly enough is their condition indicated in 
the avidity with which the Mahommedans seize the bread 

• 

held out to them by the victorious Frenchmen ; whilst, upon 
the beach, the armed sailors impatiently await an entry 
into the citadel. The sunny atmosphere of the South, the 
bright rays of the tropical sun, the breeze which seems 
languid from the heat, are fitly represented, and lull the 
very senses of the beholder, suggesting a quietude in 
nature in sharp contrast to the restless human hearts so 
full of bitterness and strife. 

The many newimpressions which Vernet gathered up in 
his African journey found expression in the life-like pic- 
tures of the inhabitants which lined the Exhibition walls. 
Their Eastern characteristics completed the artist's eman- 
cipation from dogmatic rule. There is a freedom and 
breadth in all his later paintings which are wanting in his 
earlier works. First in order, we may name A Wild Boa/r^ 
Imnt m the Sahanra Desert^ a scene full of life. The 
fiery exultation of the successful dogs as they run down 
their prey, and the superior enjoyment of the huntsmen, 
who, smiling in the face of danger, wait the result, are 
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very true to nature. The Mahommedan chief, who calmly 
points a pistol at the raging boar, is no other than the re- 
nowned Ynsnf himself. The whole arrangement of this 
picture is more life-like and real than its companion, A 
Lion Himt Superior, perhaps, to either is that which 
brings before us The Listemng Arabs^ as, seated in front of 
their tents, they lend a willing ear to a tale which is told 
them ; whilst exceeding all three in true pathos and appeal 
to the universal human heart is The Arab Mother* 8 Lcument 
over the Death of her CkUd. 

Yernet's acquaintance with Arab life had a somewhat 
singular effect in directing his choice of subjects to those 
scenes from the Bible with which the world had so long 
been familiar. He conceived the idea of presenting the 
subjects of Scripture tales in their national costumes and 
with national characteristics. He himself, in a paper which 
he read at the Institute, relates how this idea first occurred 
to him. He says : — 

''One day, upon an excursion in the neighbourhood 
of Bona, I was lying in my tent reading the Scriptural 
account of Rebecca with her pitcher upon her left shoulder, 
and how she moved it to the right to allow Eleazar to drink 
from it. This description appeared to me a little difficult of 
comprehension, when, raising my eyes, what did I behold ? 
A young woman, giving drink to a soldier in the precise 
way which it had seemed to me so difficult to conceive. 
From that moment the longing seized me to trace the con- 
nection between the customs of the people, which had sur- 
vived all innovations, and those described in Holy Writ." 

Vemet's knowledge of the Scriptures was very deep. It 
formed, indeed, apart from painting, his principal study ; 
it was his constant habit to work with an open Bible on 
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his table, and he never trayelled without one about him. 
He carefully elaborated the idea, the birth of which he so 
graphically describes ; and, in a wonderful painting, faith- 
fully copied the living models. In his Bebecca at the WeU^ 
he attained a height of artistic success which exceeded all 
his preceding efibrts. The enthusiastic reception accorded 
it by the public outweighed the animosity of the few critics 
who sneered at the attempt to give an Arabic interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

Yemet was singularly indifferent to criticism ; willing, 

indeed, to admit it when it was just, but ignoring it when 

he conceived it dictated by personal animosity or ill-will. 

His wife suffered more in such respects than he, and, in 

, reply to one of her letters, he says : — 

"In the only note I have received from you, you are 
full of anger with the papers. What importance have 
their remarks for me, if they are wrong ? And if they are 
in the right, what better course is open to me than to bow 
my head P I do my best, and when I leave my studio to 
rest, I do so with the purest conscience. . • . Do not vex 
yourself about the cries of those who like to lower a repu- 
tation ; let them talk, and don't let your mind be disturbed 
by paying any attention to them." 

Again: "Just criticism," he writes^ "has taught me 
much : unjust criticism has invigorated me." 

The painter had opened up a new sphere of labour, 
and, like many another, he never excelled his first 
effort. When, in due course, his Hagar expelled by 
Abraham^ Tcmtar omd Judah^ Judith cmd Kolof&meSy The 
Samcmtan^ and Joseph omd his Brethren successively ap- 
peared, and each in its way justified his popularity, not 
one among them excelled the Bebecca in simplicity, 
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grandenr of design, and adherence to the Old Testament 
history. 

. Three large designs undertaken by Vemet for Ver- 
sailles, npon his retnrn from Africa, were each intended 
to represent some glorious event in the life of the great 
Napoleon. These were the battle-scenes of Jena, Fried- 
land, and Wagram, in each of which some episode connected 
with the victorious general claims the attention. They far > 
exceed in dramatic interest the earlier battle-pieces, and in 
the workmanship there is a marked advance. For ex- 
ample, in The Battle of Friedlimdy the time is chosen when 
the setting sun throws its beams over the figure of the 
emperor, and, lighting up his face, bathes in its rays the 
generals near him, whilst the shade which envelops the 
standing masses before him is lightened by the reflection I 

into the warmest chiaroscuro. j 

The Battle of Fontenoy is less effective, and appeals less j 

either to the imagination or to the heart. The time-worn j 

arrangement is followed — the king, surrounded by his ; 

suite, occupying the central position, whilst the prisoners \ 

and wounded are on either side. The introduction of the 
incident of the young officer's exultation at the decoration | 

he has received is out of keeping with the tragical sur- > 

roundings of the piece. This composition, although it was 
not exhibited till the year 1836, was in reality commenced i 

at the instigation of Louis XYIII. ; and to this fact the ! 

difference in the treatment and style of the subject may be 
attributed. 

It is scarcely conceivable that all these works, with the 
exception of the last, were begun and completed within 
two years. Yernet's marvellous celerity, and the fertility 
of his imagination, accomplished feats which appear in- 
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credible. Gifted with eztraordinary powers of perception 
and a most astonishing memorj, he was of so methodical 
and orderly a character, that his &iend G^ricanlt aptly 
comoared his mind to a well-stocked barean, and said 
that Vernet had but **to open a drawer in it to find what 
he needed." It is related of him that a single glance at 
a model was sufficient to tell him all that was necessary 
for the most minnte detail of appearance ; and he himself 
narrates that, after a lapse of twenty years, he painted from 
memory a scene which he had only casnally noted in his 
travels. 

He was an energetic and most enterprising traveller, 
and his correspondence is sufficient proof of his enjoyment 
of his jonrneys. Thus, from Damascus he writes : — 

^' I have had a pleasant day, for I have seen many new 
things — many and varied, indeed — ^which are all subor- 
dinated, in my mind, to my one idea of making a picture 
of them. This country certainly has no epochs. . . . 
Pharaoh, pursuing the Israelites in his chariot, raised the 
same dust in the desert as Mehemet Ali with his artillery. 
The Arabs have not changed." 

Writing to his wife, he reflects upon the constant 
change of thought afforded him : — 

" Two hours later we are at Bethlehem ! These are 
the events which constitute the charm of a journey. 
Scarcely has one emotion passed, when a totally new one 
succeeds. Reaching the summit of a mountain, one per- 
ceives, all at once, on the opposite side of a profound 
ravine — Bethlehem! I see but shepherds, magi, poor 
infants massacred, and a cradle, destined to change the 
face of the world. . • . This little ruined village touches 
the heart far more than the grand pyramids, which merely 
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astonish the eje." He appears, indeed, not to have been 
greatlj stmok bj the Pyramids, for he remarks that '' to 
admire them it is necessary to recall the difficulties which 
most haye been overcome in the constraction of these 
enormons monuments;" but behind them is *'ce gromd 
eoqum do desert,^* which is imposing after another fashion. 

Tirelesd and full of life, he had scarcely settled down to 
work after his Afirican journey when he was off to Russia. 
In 1836 he paid his first visit to the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, in pursuance of an order he received from the 
Russian emperor for four scenes from the Turkish-Russian 
war of 1826. For each of them an honorarium of 50,000 
francs was promised him. 

He proceeded to a rapid study of the localities which 
were to be represented, and in. less than twelve months the 
first of the series, The Stormvng of Varna^ was exhibited in 
Russia. Unfortunately for his European reputation, his 
works during his stay in Russia remain in St. Petersburg, 
and have not been reproduced by eng^vings. 
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ALMOST immediately upon Yernet's return from Bnssia 
a new undertaking resulted in a fresh journey to 
Africa. In October, 1837, the French arms had taken 
Gonstantine, in North Africa. The King now placed at 
the artist's disposal a great hall in Versailles, desiring 
him to cover the walls with a series of large paintings 
illustrative of the glories of this last campaign. Early in 
1838 Horace Yernet started upon his journey, and in the 
space of little more than twelve months he had accom- 
plished the almost incredible production of the three 
largest of the proposed paintings. 

These three paintings represented the operations of the 
siege from the 10th to the 13th of October, 1837. The 
first gave the dispersal of the Arab forces from the heights 
of Coudiat-Ali, which command the town ; the second, the 
attack on the trenches, investin g the inner circle of the 
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city; and the last, the assault npon the principal part 
of the ciiy itself. These colossal pictures, each complete 
in itself, are perhaps the most wonderful productions of 
Vemet's genius. The knowledge of national character, 
the keen .perception of the spirit which animated the 
actors in the fearful scenes depicted, the truth and life- 
like reality of the soldiers, both French and Arab, and 
the introduction of endless episodes and incidents which 
familiarize the mind with the action of the piece, all com- 
bine to place the Constantine pictures foremost among the 
stupendous efforts of Horace Vemet's life. In life-like 
reality of detail, and in the fulness of those minute 
touches which bring the whole scene before the beholder 
they are unequalled. Their interest is heightened by the 
speaking likenesses which the artist's facile brush has 
perpetuated. The warlike spirit which animated alike the 
highest general and the meanest drummer-boy or private 
appeals forcibly to the nation for whose glory they were 
painted. These three pictures are wonderful in still an- 
other respect, and in that particular unlike the succeeding 
paintings of later years. Crowded as each is with episode, 
every incident is subservient to the main interest of the 
siege, and while each of the three is in itself a perfect work, 
all are so allied that they make up one harmonious whole. 
In design, execution, and vivid colouring they illustrate a 
height of attainment upon the part of the artist which 
later works were, indeed, to equal, but which was never 
surpassed by him. 

Another colossal work, undertaken by Vernet at the in- 
stance of Mehemet Ali, The Battle of Nezih, was destined 
never to be completed, although in preparation for it the 
painter undertook a journey through Assyria and Egypt for 
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the collection of materials. The failure of the project is the 
less to be regretted as, from the gigantic proportions pro- 
posed for the picture, it could have scarcely been more 
than a piece of decorative, painting. 

This commission rescinded, Yernet was at leisure to 
throw himself with renewed ardour into the work sugges- 
ted by his time-honoured patron, Louis-Philippe. Smaller 
pictures for the Constantino Hall, and larger representa- 
tions of various scenes of French triumphs were entrusted 
to him. Amongst them we may refer to Tlie Groesing of 
the Tmiiah Pass, The Passage of the Iron Gate, The Occujpa^ 
tion of Ancona, Tlntrance of the French Fleet into the Tagus, 
The Surrender of Antwerp, <fec. Into each picture the artist 
has introduced some telling incident, some thrilling episode 
which reflects glory upon the French arms and appeals to 
the martial spirit of the nation. 

To the year 1838 belongs a painting of a different class 
which is preserved in the Wagner Gallery in Berlin, The 
8la/ve Ma/rJcet. In this another spirit breathes. The kind 
heart of the artist had been deeply touched by his visit to 
Cairo, to " that odious market, where poor little negroes^ 
male and female, are put up together on a ragged square 
piece of cloth, like apples — ^five a penny." The harrowing 
details of the unholy traffic, the saddening and degi*ading 
results of the slaves' condition are brought prominently 
forward ; whilst the genius of the artist flnds expression 
in the varied beauty of form and face of the Circassians, 
or in the stolid and submissive appearance of the lower 
negro women. The scene is painful, not because the artist 
has so willed it, but because its every detail is so true to 
life, and so characteristic of the debased natures which 
alone can participate in such a traffic. 
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Theatrical in conception and verging npon the exag- 
gerated realism of Edith on the Battle-field^ a painting of 
this period claims notice. In Judith cmd HolofemeSj the 
horror of the picture is almost repulsive, and its merits 
rest solely npon the force and energy of conception, and 
the harmony of the vivid colouring. 

In 1843, fresh orders received from the Czar resulted in 
another journey to Russia. Upon this second visit the 
artist was overwhelmed with honours and gifts. The 
Emperor received and treated him as a personal friend, and 
the sums which awaited the execution of his pictures were 
fabulous in amount. At every review or parade the Em- 
peror claimed his company, and when the imperial visit to 
the Caucasus was arranged, Yemet accompanied the cot' 
tege in the character of the Emperor's companion. During 
this excursion what stores of incident and anecdote were 
gathered by the artist, our knowledge of his memory 
can suggest. The best -known results are the gigantic 
painting of The Storming of Vold^ representing the posi- 
tion of the attacking army in the village of Yola; and 
a siflall composition known as The Sledge Drive. The 
latter, in spite of its small size, is one of the most perfect 
of Yemet's productions, and is well known through en- 
gravings. The scene represented must have been very 
familiar to him during his Russian travels. The fiery 
horses bearing the noiseless sleigh through the snow-laden 
air; the traveller immersed in furs, bending before the 
coming storm; the immovable driver, erect in his place,- 
guiding his willing steeds, are each as true and life-like as 
the storm-birds swooping before the wind, and the utter 
desolation and stormy aspect of the surrounding atmo- 
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sphere. This little pictnre is, in itself, one of the highest 
efforts of modern genius. 

Betnming from Bnssia rich in every attainable honour, 
the friend of royalty and the idol of the people, Yemet 
had scarcely time for repose before he started upon a new 
journey in search of incidents for the painting of yet an- 
other scene in the drama of French conquest. This time 
he penetrated to the valley of the Atlas, and immortalized 
the valiant action of the Duke d'Aumale, who, with his 
600 followers, had taken the Smala of Abd-el-Kader in the 
desert near Algiers. By desire of Louis-Philippe this 
painting was to exceed in size all the foregoing pictures, and 
was to measure 66 feet in length, and 16 feet in height.,^ 

The scene to be represented was one which offered almost 
insurmountable difficulties, over which the genius of a 
Yemet alone might hope to triumph. The place chosen by 
Abd-el-Kader for the security of his wives, his slaves, flocks, 
and treasures of every kind was an entrenched camp in the 
heart of the Desert. Here were collected a population of 
over 20,000 souls, of which 6,000 were fighting-men. In 
the fullest security, and unprepared for any danger, the 
surprised camp was at the mercy of the weaker force of 
the foe. Yernet brings before us on his gigantic canvas 
the scene of confusion and of horror which ensued — ^the 
panic among the men, the horror of the women, the terror 
of the awakened children, intermixed with the confusion of 
the alarmed animals, all reduced by the artist's genius to 
an elaborate series of incidents, which one after another 
awaken the interest of the beholder. We can believe with 
truth that Yernet stood bewildered before the vast stretch 
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of canvas which was prepared for him as he commeuced 
his nndertaking. Yet from his memory he drew snch 
stores of recollection, such vivid realization of the locality 
and the event, that the work grew like magic nnder his 
brush, and in less than nine months the wonderful repre* 
sentation was complete. In spite of the short time devoted 
to it, no single portion betrays a hurried hand ; each sepa- 
rate incident is complete in the minutest detail, and leads 
on naturally to the next, forming an harmonious whole. 
Yemet's skill as a colourist, his innate comprehension 
of the passions which he was destined to portray, his 
intense sympathy with the military details of the scenes, 
were all-powerful in his attempt to bring vividly forward 
the striking incidents of a late French triumph. 

It was unavoidable that so large a picture should be 
in a measure open to criticism as a decorative painting, 
but the appreciation which Yernet met with from the 
public was as warm as ever. The master was at once 
overwhelmed with similar commissions, and amongst 
others he undertook the representation of the triumph of 
the French arms at Isly, under Marshal Bugeaud. Follow- 
ing his usual castom Yernet commenced by a journey to the 
scene of action, and set out in 1845 for the field of Isly. 
In the following year the picture was ready for exhibition, 
and in comparison with La Smala was small, and want- 
ing in lively interest. But its merit lies precisely in the 
absence of that which a more ordinary mind would have 
selected as incident, whilst the interest culminates in a 
charge of the French column at the right, which appears 
as if rushing from the background of the picture forward 
upon the beholder. The dust and smoke-begrimed soldiers, 
who, advancing with all the dash peculiar to the French, 
are yet in so compact and uniform a mass, impress one with 
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their breathless eagerness ; and the clash and whirr of their 
weapons as they pash forward are almost felt. The work 
bestowed upon this one regiment is equal to the elabora- 
tion of the Constantino pieces. 

Scenes from desert life occupied the painter's leisure 
moments. The versatility of his genins found relief in 
most varied expressions, and whilst his mind was at one 
moment filled with the exultant delight in French success 
which glows in his battle-pieces, at another his brush 
found occupation in quiet scenes which brought him little 
less fame than his Versailles paintings : of such are The 
Tost in the Sahara^ The Pra/yer m the Desert^ and TJie Oaravan. 

The year 1845 brought a shadow upon Horace Vernet's 
life which for a time diminished his artistic activity. 
His only child Louise, who ten years earlier had married 
his great friend and artist-companion, Paul Delaroche, died, 
after a lingering illness. The sympathy felt for him was 
uni^rersal. Inquiries were continually sent from the 
Tuileries during the last days of Madame Delaroche's 
illness, and shortly after her death King Louis- Philippe 
sent for the artist to the palace, and personally assured 
him of his deep sorrow. 

Vernet's gloom and depression were not easily dis- 
persed ; he fancied " his star " had deserted him, and his 
grief for a time so overwhelmed him as to give him a dis- 
taste for his profession, and closed the more active period 
of his life. 

It was only after a lengthened seclusion that Horace 
Vernet was induced to undertake another work of magni- 
tude for the Louvre, for which he had in earlier years 
prepared the design. He was to decorate the ceiling of 
the Hall of Deputies. In part historical and in part alle- 
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gorical, the central design comprised a large number of the 
principal painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as 
JBramante, Raphael, Michelangelo, &c. ; whilst in the side 
pieces scenes of industry were to be sjrmbolically repre- 
sented. Little in accordance with Yemet's gifts as such 
an undertaking appears, he threw into its completion 
much of the zeal and energy of his earlier years. 

In 1847, he painted a last picture for his faithful patron 
Louis-Philippe — a portrait of the king on horseback. 

The Eevolution of 1848 had disastrous results for the 
artist. Through^ it he lost a sincere patron in the de- 
throned and exiled monarch, and many of his best paint- 
ings were burnt by the revolutionists. Yemet was so 
keenly troubled by the political events of the year that he 
relinquished the home which had been one of the greatest 
interests of his life, and in which he had collected together 
treasures of every kind, and the luxuries of every country. 
He condemned all his most valued possessions to be sold, 
and retired to a small apartment in the Institute, which 
was in striking contrast to the refinements and appoint- 
ments of his former habitation. 

He was not, however, to remain long inactive. In 1849, 
the President of the new Eepublic gave him a commis- 
sion for another glorious record of French success. He 
was to paint The Siege of Borne. In search of the accu- 
rate details needed for such an undertaking; he went 
to Italy, and in 1852 the picture was exhibited. The 
plan was npt artistically conceived, and the painting was 
open to graver objections than those urged against La 
Smalor, Through a wide-spreading landscape the walls 
and bastions of the city loom in the backgpround, whilst 
a series of episodes incidental to the siege of a fortified 
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city are introduced in the foreground, with but little con- 
nection between them. From a distance the whole appears 
an incoherent mass of confusion. The same remarks may 
be applied in a measure to TJie Storming of Vola^A gigantic 
painting undertaken at the instance of the Emperor of 
Kussia ; the surging masses of troops, the countless dying 
and dead, fill the beholder with an amazed surprise, and 
admiration for the brain which could imagine and convey 
such a scene to canvas ; but there is little in the picture 
to satisfy the requirements of true art« 

It is a relief to turn from these to some smaller works, 
which attest the unimpaired power of the master's genius : 
Jos&pVs Brethren^ a representation of the Scriptural sub- 
ject, TJie Wild Stag Hunt in Morocco, The Oamvp in Kdbylie, 
and the picture of Brother Philips which exacted an ap« 
plause as enthusiastic as any earlier work, although, per- 
haps, less deserved. 

The Universal Exhibition of 1855 contained twenty-one 
of Vemet's pictures, which in themselves would serve to 
illustrate the character of the man. The immense fertility 
of his genius, his incomparable memory, his inventive 
faculty, his power of rapid observation and of seizing the 
striking point of any scene or person, with the variety of 
objects which in turn were portrayed by his brush, all reflect 
his singular powers, whilst the very nature of his versatile 
gifts precluded that finished workmanship which makes 
the enduring charm of greater masters. The productions of 
his prolific brush were too rapid, too brilliant, too modern 
in conception and execution, to bear comparison with the 
laboured and painstaking productions of those great men 
whose works haTO lived through centuries. 

But it is essential to a fair estimation of Horace Yemet 
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that his works should be judged as a whole, for it is 
tiiiqnestionable that whilst other con temporary artists 
may have exceeded him in every separate branch of paint- 
ing, no one has excelled him in every branch of art. His 
studies of the nude were inferior to those of Ingres ; his 
Scriptural subjects less successful than those by FlJEindrin; 
in historical painting he was surpassed by Gerard, and he 
could not compete with either his father or Gericault in 
the painting of horses : but he could say of himself with 
truth, " Inferior to all my competitors in each particular 
part, I surpass them on the whole." He must be judged 
by the effect of his works, rather than by their intrinsic 
merit. He was wanting in depth of conception, because 
his own nature was in a degree superficial. He insensibly 
teflected the popular feeling, and free from any strong bias, 
^as patronized successively by royalists and republicans. 
Political rancour was impossible to him, and his paintings 
perpetuate the triumphs of all parties. 

In a work like the present the most remarkable only of 
his productions could be selected for notice, but a fair idea 
of his peculiarities both as an artist and a man may be 
gathered from them. During the ten months which he 
deveted to the great painting of The Gofpimre of ^^La Smala,^* 
he occupied his evenings in drawing designs for 500 
illustrations intended for a " History of Napoleon," which 
are as spirited in conception as any of his larger works. 
He drew numberless ironical sketches for the lithographic 
publications of his day, and was well known apd appre- 
ciated as a caricaturist. It was not his habit to study 
the subjects of his paintings deeply. An idea once con- 
ceived, he seemed impelled by his genius to dash off the 
entire picture at the utmost speed, and in a manner which 
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was invariably effective. Memory and imagination went 
band-in-hand, and the resnlts were so harmonious that 
he seldom or never effaced a scene pr person after the 
£rst rongh sketch had conveyed his meaning. His own 
imagination was so vivid that he left nothing to be filled 
in by that of others ; he was so imbued with the spirit of 
his subject that he impressed by the mere force of his 
own enthusiastic conception. Essentially French in cha* 
racter and genius, his military pictures appealed to the 
martial spirit of his countrymen, and to them in a large 
measure his triumphant success must be attributed. , 

Whatever the verdict of prosperitv upon his miscellaneous i^i^<^/>rJL 
works may be, his battle-pieces will hold the highest place ' I 

so long as military glory is dear to the nation whose 
triumphs it was his greatest pleasure to perpetuate. 

" Verne t's pictures," said Sir Edwin Landseer, " sur- 
pass those of all his rivals, because, in addition to their 
own merit, they proceed only from himself and from his 
observation of nature." 

The last years of Vemet's life were saddened by domestic 
loss. His wife's death in 1856 was a severe blow from 
which he suffered deeply. In 1858 he married again, a 
widow, Madame de Boisricheux, the daughter of General 
Fuller, an Englishman. She nursed him with deep devo- 
tion through the sad months which preceded his death. 

During his last illness the Emperor somewhat tardily 
sent him the cross of " Grand Officier de la Legion 
d'Honneur," with a letter expressing sympathy with his 
sufferings. But it was then too late. Yernet possessed at 
Hyeres a beautiful estate called "Le« Bernettes,** and it 
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was thither he wished to go. '^ Sun ! sun ! *' he cried in his 
delirium, ** I will not die here; I will die in the sunshine ! " 
But all was in yain. He expired in his apartment in the 
Institute on the 17th January^ 1863. He had attained the 
highest honours possible in his profession, and was the 
last and most successful of the artist family of Yernet. 

The Academy, as a mark of respect, decreed that they 
would not appoint his successor until after six months of 
mourning. 





CHAPTER IV. 

ANECDOTES OP HORACE VEENET.^ 

MANY anecdotes prove Vernet's kindness of heart, 
and the little animosity which even the malice of 
his critics awoke in him. He was extremely sensitive, and 
conld not see suffering without an effort to relieve it. At 
a sham fight near Smyrna, which had been arranged to 
give him an exact idea for one of his paintings, two of the 
artillerymen were wounded. Vernet wrote to his wife: 
*' In spite of my warlike enthusiasm, my heart is heavy. 
Imagine that two of the artillerymen have had their arms 
carried away ! They say such a thing happens at every 
manoeuvre of the kind ! . . . . All that I would fain have 
written to you has escaped me ; I can think of nothing 
but these poor wretches ! " 



# 



From Constantino he writes of the little orphan girl 
whom he has rescued from the Arabs, and whose future 



> Many of these anecdotes are taken from an article by M. C. H in 
the " Fine Arts Quarterly Review." 
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he is so anzious to make happy that he at first thought of 
bringing her home to his wife ; bnt afterwards decided to 
place her under the protection of Madame. Adelaide. 

His kindness to the young men who thronged his studio 
is still most gratefully remembered by many of thorn. He 
declined to receive any payment for the instruction he 
gave them, and assisted many of them in their profession. 
He obtained many favours for others which he would 
never have solicited for himself. When one of his pupils 
was drawn for the conscnption, Vemet painted a picture 
for him, in order to enable him to procure a substitute. 

Wishing to obtain, for an old brigadier of Gendarmerie, 
whose acquaintance he had made in Algeria, the cross of 
the Legion of Honour, he represented him in his painting 
of the Smala with the decoration on his breast. When the 
King came to see the picture, Yernet said : '' I have put 
the cross on that old soldier of the Empire, but it appears 
that he has not got it; I must, therefore, take it off/' 
** Do nothing of the kind, Horace," said the King; " I give 
it to him." 

When on a visit to Paris from Eome, while he was 
director of the Academy there, Vemet called on his friend 
Lagren^e, who was an artist of but moderate abilities, 
chiefly employed in drawing patterns for the silk-weavers 
and carpet-makers. Finding that he was away from home 
— he had gone to be present at a fete given by the manu- 
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factnrers of L^ons in Us honour — he went to the Home 
Secretary, and, by arguments and entreaties, obtained the 
Legion of Honour for Lagren^e, and went with it to Lyons, 
where he was just in time to decorate him &t the end of the 
banqnet. 



From the Drawing bi/ Horace Vemit. 
# 
Once, when he was in Algiers, he met with a joong 
Eoglish artist with whom he was bnt slightly acc[nainted, 
who had been studying at Paris, and who was jnst going 
to return thither, as his funds were exhausted — a fact 
.which Yemet had ascertained on advising him to visit 
Italy. With his nsnal liberality and kindness of heart, he 
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exclaimed : " I am director of the Academy at Eome ; yon 
must go there with me: I will be yonr banker/' The young 
artist went, and, thanks to Yernet's introduction to art 
patrons, soon earned sufficient to enable him to stay and 
study there, to his heart's content. 

At the time of the inundation of the Loire, a lottery of 
objects of art was got up for the benefit of the sufferers.. 
Vemet contributed a picture, A Zouave skinning Beds* 
The winner was a lady from Blois, charitably disposed, 
but quite ignorant of art. When she had examined the 
picture with no critical eye, Vernet said : " If you were 
offered 600 francs for my Zouave^ you would accept them, 
I am sure." '^ I am not a connoisseur of paintings," she 
replied; *' but with 500 francs many misfortunes may be re- 
lieved." "Agreed," said Vernet, "for I see you will part 
with it ! Then I was right in selling it yesterday to 
Ooupil. There is a letter for him, madame, and he will 
give you 14,000 francs." This amount was spent in found- 
ing an orphan hospital. 

The following tale also testifies to his kindness of heart, 
and his great facility of execution: — A cuirassier in 
full uniform one day entered Vernet's atelier. "What is 
it you want, my friend ? " said the painter. " Well, I 
want my portrait done, to send to the old mother down in 
Auvergne; and I want to know what ybur price is." " J57/i 
hien^ and how much money have you?" " Thirty sous," 
said the soldier, diving his hand into his pocket and 
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t r 

holding out the money. Yernet, with a few strokes of 
his bmsh, made an excellent sketch of his military friend, 
and, in a few minutes, handed it to him* The cuirassier 
expressed his best thanks, and triumphantly showed the 
portrait to a comrade who was waiting outside for him, 
saying : " I ought to have bargained with him, though ; 
perhaps, after all, he would have taken twenty sous.* 



# 



Gratitude, too, was not among the least of his virtues. 
Jerome, King of Westphalia, was the first to pay him well 
for a painting — a portrait of himself — which was much 
admired in the Salon of 1812. Yernet always remembered 
this kindness. In 1855 he refused to sell to Prince Napo- 
leon The Battle of tlie Alma^ and gave it instead to the 
Emperor's uncle. He wrote thus to the Emperor : '' It is to 
the King of Westphalia that I owe my first success. His 
Majesty in 1812 showed me a kindness which I have never 
forgotten ; and, as a proof that I remember it, I beg the 
Prince Jerdme to accept the homage of a painting in which 
I have had the pleasure of representing his august son 
gaining his first victory." 

# 

Hie Battle of the Ahna was one of the pictures which 
were shown by Yernet in the Paris Exhibition of 1855. He 
was much hurt on hearing that the Director-General of the 
Exhibition considered the painting by Ingres, whose style 
he disliked, superior in merit to his own, and that the 
artist ought to be recommended for the highest distinc- 
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tion. Soppreasiag his jealoDBy, Yeruet warmly supported 
Ingres for this honoar. In the eud, Yeruel, Ingres, 
Delacrou, and Decamps were bracketed eqnal. 



From a Drawing h/ Horace VemtL 
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PAUL DELAROCHE. 



CHAPTER L 
1797 TO 1837. 

Birth of Hippolyte Delaroche — Early taste for art— First exhibited 
picture, Joan of Ah — Vincent de Paul — Salon of 1831 — Admitted 
member of the Institute — Stay at Rome — Marriage — Pictures from 
English History. 

HIPPOLYTE, or, as he Tisnally called himself, Paul, 
Delaroche, was bom in Paris upon the 16fch of Jnly, 
1797, when the glory of the French army was at its zenith, 
and the nation had been stirred to the heart by the great 
Bevolution. He grew np in the midst of scenes which 
teemed with suggestions and inspirations. His father was 
a well-known vainer of art treasures ; and Paul's recogni- 
tion of the truly beautiful amongst the numerous objects 
brought under his notice gave early proof of his genuine 
art feeling. He had none of those obstacles to encounter 
in the shape of poverty and discouragement which, whilst 
they appear to thwart, in reality stimulate youthful am- 
bition. The only check to the immediate realization of his 
wish to follow historical painting as a profession arose from 

F 
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the fact that his elder brother Jules had already selected 
the same field of action; and at the time that Paul's career 
was to be determined, his father, whilst according him 
permission to be an artist, stipulated that he should avoid 
selecting the same branch of the profession as his brother. 
For a while, therefore, he was forced to content himself 
with the study of landscape painting, under Watelet. 
Whilst in that master's studio, he contested, unsuccess- 
fully, for the Grand Prix of 1817. To his great joy, 
his brother, after a short experience of an artist's life, 
relinquished his profession; and Paul was at liberty to 
follow his own inclinations. 

After a short course of study under a master now no 
longer' remembered, named Desbordes, he entered the 
studio of Baron Gros. Gros was one of David's pupils, who 
had broken loose from the trammels of the antique and 
classic school, and was active in inspiring French art with 
new vitality. For four happy years Delaroche painted on 
in this congenial atmosphere, producing no work of any 
remarkable power, but from time to time employing his 
talents upon Scriptural subjects which gave promise of 
future excellence. 

He was twenty-four years of age before his JeJwsJieba 
saving Joaah was exhibited in the Salon of 1822: attention 
was at once attracted to it, almost as much on account of 
its faults as of its merits, for both proclaimed a revolt 
against the rigidity of the classic school. The principal 
figure was so enveloped in shadow that no critical exami- 
nation of detail was possible, and the attitude and expres- 
sion were alike forced. Still there was an energy in the 
conception and vigour in the execution which proclaimed 
an ambitious hand. Artists of critical acumen spoke of it 
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as promising, and Delaroche was fortnnate enough one 
day to •yerhear tlie commendatory remarks bestowed upon 
it by G^ricault, tbe well-known painter of The Baft of the 
Medusa. 

Delighted at this recognition of his talents by so quali- 
fied a judge as G^ricault, Delaroche could not rest until he 
obtained a personal introduction to the great master, and 
the next day found him drinking in with eager haste the 
suggestions and instructions which G^ricault was equally 
ready to give. The friendship thus happily begun no 
doubt contributed largely to Delaroche's future success, 
and probably he owed to it his escape from the exaggera- 
tions into which another contemporary was falling. Simul- 
taneously with Delaroche's Jehosheba^ Eugene Delacroix 
had exhibited his JDante and Virgil in Hades, a composition 
which excited universal comment and severe criticism, set- 
ting, as it did, aU the established rules of David's school at 
open defiance. It was followed by The Massage of Scio — 
a painting so antagonistic to all recognized theories, 
so dramatic in conception, and so exaggerated in detail, 
that the tumult of praise and blame it evoked probably did 
even more to convince Paul of the folly of extremes than 
all Gericault's counsels of wisdom. 

In 1824 Delaroche exhibited Joan of Arc and Vi'ticent de 
Panil, which, in comparison with Delacroix's productions, 
appeared moderate, but which fell far short of any high 
standard. Probably they owed their popularity quite as 
much to the contrast they afforded to the exaggerations of 
The Massacre of Scio as to their own intrinsic merit, l^o 
greater proof could be afforded of the fact that Paul Dela- 
roche was no gerdus in the true meaning of the word. He 
was not inspired. In his earliest, as in his latest works. 
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we find no trace of that creatiye power wliicli in true 
genins forces itself through all trammels, in spite of all 
obstacles. We might almost saj that he had no inven- 
tion, but he possessed in an eminent degree the facnlty of 
intuition. In choosing his subjects, he never lost sight of 
the limit of his own powers. He knew what he could do, 
and estimated his own productions at their true yalue. 
He had an uncompromising sense of the duty he owed to 
himself ; and no applause or approbation contented him 
unless he himself endorsed the commendation which others 
bestowed upon him. 

This knowledge of himself saved him from mediocrity. 
When, in 1827, his Death of Elizabeth took the public by 
storm, and elicited applause and enthusiastic admiration 
from the multitude, he himself, perhaps for the first time, 
recognized how little of true art there was in the picture. 
With the sole exception of the dying queen, with her 
pathetic expression of despair, and the anguish of a dis- 
appointed life, in the deeply-lined face and agonized eyes, 
the painting was merely a well-assorted collection of stuffs, 
Telyets, and jewels* The remaining figures in the scene 
answered simply as pegs for the exhibition of elaborate 
workmanship, and the whole conception was wanting in 
imagination. 

Delaroche's conyiction of his own shortcomings is suffi- 
ciently proved by a painting of the same year, undertaken 
for the Conseil d'Etat. The Death of President Dvranti is 
a wonderful work : the arrangement of the group, the varied 
expressions of the several actors in the scene are so true to 
life. The tragedy is enacted on canvas as it may have hap- 
pened in life : everything is natural, and the more tragic 
from the absence of any effort to make it appear so. In it 
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Delaroche laid tbe foundation of future success. Himself 
the seyerest critio of his own productions, he stroye, and 
stroye successfully, to obserye a middle course between 
the rigid and lifeless propriety of the classic school and 
the glaring radicalism of its opponents. He originated a 
style of his own, and became the recognized leader of the 
eclectic school of French painting. In the Beyolution of 
1830 the last remnants of respect for the formality of 
Dayid's style were swept away, and Delaroche, with his 
instinctiye appreciation of popular feeling, became the idol 
of the French people. Singularly happy in his choice of 
subjects, he selected those scenes from history which were 
familiarly known in romance. His dramatic instinct en- 
abled him to seize the right moment for the dSnouemmit^ 
whilst the accuracy of eyery detail of costume and appoint- 
ment attracted and satisfied those who sought in a paint- 
ing the real rather than the ideal. 

The Salon of 1831 was enriched by four remarkable 
contributions from Delaroche — Ths Prinoea in the Tower^ 
The Death'Bed of Maaaririy Bichelieu towing Cinq Mairs 
and Be Thou in the wake offda Ba/rgey and Oromwdl opening 
the Coffin of the ma/rtyred King, Contemporary critics 
sought some political meaning in these productions of 
Paul's brush, but yery unfairly. Delaroche was too true 
to himself and to his art to allow party spirit to influence 
his choice of subjects. His sympathy with all suffering was 
deep, and he recognized with enthusiastic appreciation the 
martyrs of eyery country, quite apart from their political 
bias. His aim was to represent with accurate fidelity the 
passions of the actors in the scenes ke selected. 

Take, for example, his Uichelieu* The minister reclines, 
according to a chronicle of the day, upon a bed hung with 
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taffeta velyet upon the deck of the barge which he had 
expressly ordered for the occasion. At poop and prow 
nnmbers of his guard are congregated in their scarlet 
cassocks, embroidered in gold and silver, and silk. Many 
nobles of the Conrt accompany him, and courtesans with 
their flippant laughter are not wanting. Behind the barge, 
in a small boat, in charge of several officers of Riche- 
lien's selection, are his two prisoners. Contrast the com- 
posed expression of his victims with the malignant scowl 
and look of vindictive hate which characterize the great 
minister. 

Again, in the scene of Mazarines deatlir-hed, the expiring 
agony of the dying minister is all-pervading. The tragedy 
is enacted in the midst of all the revelry and frivolity 
of Court life. Surrounded by the women who have been 
his toys — ^by the laughing beauties who care nothing for 
Death until he claims them as his prey — ^irritated in his i 

last moments by the disconnected sentences which reach 
his dying ear as the political intriguers await the moment 
of his dissolution, he seems to feel as he gazes that the 
silver cord is about to snap. Imagination pictures the 
succeeding moment when Mazarin dead will no longer 
command even the semblance of respect. 

Still more suggestive is the attitude of Cromwell gazing 
upon the body of his martyred king. Here the subject was 
fraught with difficulty. How was it possible to portray the 
covert action of the Protector in such a way as to redeeih it 
from unworthiness ? Delaroche succeeded triumphantly. 
The expression of Cromwell's face, as, having raised the coffin- 
lid, he stands supporting it with his gloved hand, is admi- 
rable. It conveys at once sorrow for the need of such a 
martyrdom, and disguised satisfaction at its accomplish- 
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ment. It suggests the idea of Cromwell's perfect convic- 
tion of the justification of the deed of blood, and of his 
stem jet lively faith in the inspiration under which he 
endorsed the death warrant. The figure of Cromwell was 
in itself sufficient to bring the story home to the multitude. 
How easy of recognition the stem features of the regicide ! 
how familiar the worn doublet, the spurred and travel- 
soiled appearance of the stem Protector ! how homely the 
face in which sorrow and satisfaction struggle for the 
mastery ! Still more dramatic in conception and yet more 
forcible in treatment is The Assassination of the Diw de 
Guise, In it Delaroche attained the greatest possible force of 
contrast. There is a suggestion of absolute comedy in the 
expression and attitude of the craven king Henri and in the 
forward anxiety of the murderers for his approbation of the 
bloody deed, to which their drawn swords testify. Deepest 
tragedy reigns in the prostrate figure of the duke. The 
outstretched limbs, rigid in the composure of death, the 
stiffened features never again to relax, the expression yet 
lingering on the martyred face, convey an irresistible con- 
viction of the nobility of the victim. The cowardice and 
malignity of the wretched king are tenfold enhanced by 
the comparison. 

Such subjects as these were peculiarly suited to Dela- 
roche's powers : in his treatment of them he attained a 
certain originality. Although more than one of his con- 
temporaries might have excelled him in passion or pathos, 
no modem painter could so happily have dramatized the 
exact moment for the representation of the scene. In this 
intuition lay his power — a power which largely influenced 
the public mind, and enabled him to lead, and in a mea- 
sure educate, the taste of the people. 
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The fiBoniliaritj of the scenes he depicted came home to 
eyeryone, and no small share of his popnlaritj was dae to 
his skill in the treatment of accessories. People af)pre- 
ciate largely any appeal to their latent knowledge, and 
Delaroche rendered the actors in his dramas life-like by 
their dress, and intelligible by the detailed accuracy of the 
mise en scene. 

In 1832 he was admitted member of the Institnte, and 
in 1833 he was made Profbssor of the School of Fine Arts. 
Closely following npon these events oame another, whidi 
mnst have been in a high degree gratifying to the artist. 

A qnestionof the decoration of the Madeleine arose, and 
the undertaking was offered to Delaroche. When we re- 
member that he was essentially a modem painter, and that 
he had paid very slight r^ard to religious art, the sd^otion 
appears singular. He himself probably entertained graye 
doubts as to his own efficiency, but, after some hesitation, 
he accepted the commission. Having done so, he at once 
devoted himsdf to the proper aocomplishm^it of the task. 
His acquaintance wiUi the works of the great masters was 
confined to the specimens afforded by the Paris galleries. 
His sympathies had never led him to the study of the 
Italian painters. The works of the Flemish masters, or of 
Holbein and Diirer, had greater attraction for him than the 
masterpieces of Baphael and Da Vinci. 

He had a singnlsr fear of degenerating into a copyist, 
and sought in every way to foster such originality as nature 
had bestowed upon him. But indulgence in such theories 
was no longer possible when once he had accepted the re- 
sponsibility of the decoration of the Maddeine. He decided 
upon visiting Italy, and determined to devote a year to the 
study of the grand religious paintings. But, as a safe- 
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guard against the possibility of allowing himself to borrow 
ideas whilst stadjing the technicalities and earlier style of 
the divine masters, he arranged his plans, and even sketched 
many of the subjects he proposed to amplify before he 
entered upon his jonmey. He left Paris in the month of 
June, 1834, accompanied by two friends^ M. Edonard Ber- 
tin and M* Henri Delaborde, and by one of his pupils. 
After remaining a short time at Florence and other Tuscan 
cities, the travellers proceeded to the quiet convent of 
Camaldoli, which is situated npon the highest point of the 
Apennines* The months spent here were devoted to study, 
and Delaroche sketched and re^sketched with keen pleasure 
and enthusiasm. He and his friends must have brought 
new life into the monotonous round of convent existence : 
the brothers of the order sat to him for their portraits, 
and many of these remain to testify to the friendliness and 
skill of the artist. 

In 1835 the friends continued their journey to Rome, 
where Delaroche, with his usual ardour, pursued the course 
of study he had laid down for himself, more particularly 
that of the nude. 

During his stay in Borne the painter met and married 
Louise, the only daughter (^ Horace Yernet. The young 
couple returned to Paris in all the joyful anticipation of a 
bright, unclouded future. 

A disappointment awaited them. Upon his arrival, 
Delaroche found that the Administration had confided a 
portion of the decorations he had undertaken to another 
artist. Keenly annoyed, Paul withdrew from the under- 
taking, and insisted upon returning the sum of money he 
had received for preliminary expenses. He contended that 
the work, although made up of various portions, ought to 
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be intrusted to one hand only, and that if any other course 
were adopted it must be spoiled. 

Whether his objection was justifiable or not, his con- 
duct was clearly disinterested ; for he relinquished a sum 
of money which, at the outset of his married life, must 
haye been of value to him, as he had no private income. 

Little trace of his Italian journey is to be found in the 
next productions of his brush : Charles J. insulted hy 
OromxoelVs Soldiers, and Strafford on his way to the Scaffold 
are both, in the most modern sense, historical pictures. 
In the first, the arrangement of the group is not happy ; 
the figure of Lord Falkland alone redeems it from medio- 
crity : the attitude of the King is uneasy, and wanting in 
that dignity which Charles I. never failed to call to his 
aid in moments of trial and insult. The picture, as a 
whole, is unequal to either Cromwell or The Death of the 
Vug de Gmse. 

Strafford on his way to tlie Scaffold ib familiar to everyone, 
through Henriquel-Dupont's beautiful engraving. The 
moment chosen for the representation — as the aged bishop, 
extending his tremulous hands through the prison bars, 
utters the promised blessing, and Strafibrd, pausing on his 
way to the scaffold, kneels to receive it — is dramatic in 
the extreme. In it, as in The Execution of Lady Jane Grey^ 
Delaroche has conveyed the deepest tragedy : in the latter, 
the moment of martyrdom has actually arrived ; the Lady 
Jane has covered her eyes with the kerchief, and, as in the 
words of the chronicle, is feeling, with outstretched hands, 
for the block. In her expressive face we read the courage 
of her innocence, and the steadfast nature of her trust in 
Him to whom she commends her spirit. 

But Delaroche was now to be called to a yet more pro- 
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minent position. He was offered a commission to deco- 
rate the semicircnlar apse or Jiem/icycle of tlie " Palais des 
Beaux Arts." After a slight hesitation he nndertook it, 
and for four years devoted himself to the task, with the 
conscientious painstaking which was natural to him. 





CHAPTER 11. 
1837 TO 1845. 



The Hemicycle — Second Visit to Home. 

FROM the outset of his career Delaroche had spared no 
pains in the elaboration of his conceptions. His con- 
viction of his own powers impelled him to construct and re- 
construct until he had satisfied his ideal. 

It was no unusual thing for him to make twenty dif- 
ferent studies for one single figure, and then to model it 
in wax. More than once, when, after infinite painstaking 
with the sketch and model, the subject was at length 
transferred to canvas, and every essential detail with 
regard to light, shade, and efiect arranged, he would con- 
demn it by his final verdict, and, scraping it out, recom- 
mence the earliest sketch. The work of the Hemicycle 
having been once undertaken by such a man, it was equally 
certain that every power of the artist's mind would be bent 
to its success. 

Delaroche's powers were taxed to the utmost. First of 
all arose the serious consideration as to subject. It was 
not easy to select one alike suitable to the room for which 
it was destined, and satisfactory to critics accustomed to 
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regard mjtliological and allegorical representations as the 
fittest for mural painting, Delaroclie was trne to himself. 
Garr jing out onoe more his own system of refined idealism, 
he oonceiTed the idea of representing the great leaders of 
art in all ages, in their proper characters. He aimed at 
combining historical accuracy and poetic sentiment^ and 
succeeded in a measure probably impossible to any con- 
temporary artist. 

This vast mural picture contains no less than seyenty- 
fiye figures. In its execution Delaroche was assisted by 
four of his pupils, one of whom at least, Mr. Edward Armi- 
tage, has since then become famous. 

In the first instance the master sketched his plan, and, 
confiding it to his assistants, it was outlined upon the walls 
upon a greatly enlarged scale. This preliminary sketch 
occupied a month. At the end of that time, Delaroche 
altered and re-altered until the design entirely answered 
his yiews, and his pupils then proceeded to colour the 
principal figures from a carefully prepared sketch. 

At the end of a year, when the whole was painted in, 
Delaroche joined his pupils, and they worked together day 
by day until the colossal undertaking was completed. 
Delaroche himself was perhaps the most seyere critic of 
the result of so much toil. At the last moment he was 
anxious to condemn much of the finished work, but fortu- 
nately the Administration declined to giye the necessary 
prolongation of time. 

This large work may be diyided into three portions. In 
the centre, eleyated as upon a throne, are the three great 
masters of antiquity. Ictinus, worthy associate of Calli- 
crates in the architecture of the world-famed Paniheon ; 
Apelles, the greatest of Greek painters, who liyes immortal 
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in the renown of his Veims Anadyomene^ and Phidias, the 
nnsnrpassable master of Greek sculpture — ^judges, as it 
were, awarding the prizes, which Glory (the only strictly 
allegorical figure of the entire work) is waiting to bestow. 
Four female figures — ^two on the right hand of the judges, 
representing Greek and Gothic art, and two on the left, 
typifying Roman art and the Benaissance — appear to assist 
in the distribution. 

Upon our right hand, as though pausing before the portico 
of fame, architects and illustrative artists appear to con- 
verse. Sansovino, architect of the library of St. Mark's in 
Venice, lends a willing ear to the designer of Strasbourg 
Cathedral; the French Delorme, rapt in thought, con- 
structs, in fancy, castles grander than that which won the 
admiration of his contemporaries. The famous Inigo 
Jones confers with Brunelleschi, the architect of Florence, 
with Lescot, the French designer of the Louvre, and with 
Bramante, the designer of St. Peter's at Eome. The great 
masters of the Italian and German schools, each attended 
by those who have followed and copied them, admit into 
their circle, in happy acknowledgment of the spirit which 
vitalized his works, the Frenchman Lesueur. The leaders 
of sculpture listen with respectful attention to the teaching 
of the two old Italian masters, JSTicolo Pisano and Luca 
della Robbia, the inventor of enamelling. In another group 
we recognize the illustrious painters, who hearken to the 
teaching of Leonardo da Vinci — ^true monarch of art. On 
the one hand Diirer bows before the greater master ; on 
the other, the youthful Eaphael listens enchanted to the 
counsels of his forerunner ; whilst alone in the multitude, 
bowed with age and worn with work, Michelangelo 
holds himself aloof in silent contemplation of those who, 
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since liis death, have owed tlieir inspiration to his genius. 
Poussin, perhaps gloating in fancy over some terrible 
scene, maintains an attitude of expectancy. A wonderful 
harmony pervades the diversified groups. Although each 
of the original masters form, as it were, the centre of a 
group composed of his imitators and disciples, Delaroche, 
by his intuitive perception of their leading characteristics, 
has so harmonized their natures as to present the idea of 
diversity in unity. All are in some degree alike, yet 
each has an individuality so marked that the least 
acquainted with the leaders of art cannot fail to recognize 
them. 

To our left of this vast Hemicycle stand the sculptors 
and colourists. The eye greets Claude Gelee, of Lor- 
raine, the Dutch Buisdael, and Paul Potter, illustrious 
painter of animal life ; whilst around Titian — ^who stands, 
and with dignified mien imparts the secret of colouring — 
listen with rapt attention Velazquez and Kubens; and even 
Bembrandt, in all his obstinate self-opinion, gives heed 
to the discourse. Last of all, to the left, we have Paolo 
Veronese, Correggio, and Murillo, with Antonello da Mes- 
sina, representatives of Fancy, Poetry, and Delight ; as 
Poussin, at the opposite extreme, suggests the dignity and 
severity of Wisdom. 

Like some beautiful poem, the painting of the Hemi- 
cycle forms an harmonious whole, broken, as it were, into 
stanzas, each complete in itself, yet each no less a necessary 
part of the entire work. The glory of divine art in human 
form has never been more fully illustrated. 

In 1855 this wonderful work narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion at the hands of an incendiary ; fortunately, the progress 
of the flames was stayed, and the damage repaired under 
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the snperintendence of the artist himself. Henriquel- 
Dapont spent eight years upon his engraying of this master- 
piece. It was impossible for the task to be carried on 
in the Palais des Beanz Arts, and Delaroche's pnpils made 
a small copy of the original, which the master retouched. 
In order to do so efficiently, Paul worked for fonr weeks 
in the depth of a severe winter before the original. 

When at last the Hemicycle was thrown open to the 
public, adverse criticism was not wanting. To this, how- 
ever, Delaroche was well accustomed. 

The same year that witnessed the commencement of the 
Hemicycle had been bitter to him in many things. 

In the Salon of that year, his Sadnte Gecile had evoked 
such a storm of abuse from art critics, that the artist, hurt 
and annoyed, vowed never again to exhibit. This resolve 
he kept, and probably the quiet years spent in the Palais 
des Beaux Arts confirmed his dislike of the notoriety 
which malignant criticism obtained for him. He was 
himself, as we have shown, no lenient judge of his own 
performance, but his own words are sufficient proof that 
he believed in the possession of still greater capabilities 
than he had as yet shown. 

** If," said he, " I were permitted to effiice my work and 
begin it afresh, I would consent with all my heart to 
being shut up for another four years in this hall, which I 
leave to-day, little elated with what I have done, but 
taught by experience, and at least prepared for better 
things. As my work stands, I think it is presentable ; 
but as I see it in imagination, with all the higher qualities 
which I now feel capable of giving it, I take it simply as 
an evidence of progress in sentiment, and of increased 
power for the future." 
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In 1842, a proposal was made that ho should decorate 
the Great Hall of the " Palais de Justice/' This project, 
however, was not carried into effect ; and the knowledge 
and experience he had gained were to be spent on smaller 
works. 

In 1838 he had passed a few months abroad in search 
of historical details for two pictures, which had been 
ordered from him by the Musee of Versailles. They were 
to have been The Baptism of Clovis and TJie Coronation of 
Charlemagne ; but after every preparation had been made 
for them, Paul Delaroche withdrew, and declined to paint 
them. His conduct was attributed to political feelings, 
and it was urged that his dislike to the Bourbon family 
suggested his refusal ; but more probably he felt no sym- 
pathy for the subjects proposed to him, and he was very un- 
likely to devote himself to subjects which had no interest 
for him as an artist. 

In 1843 he decided to go abroad once more, and this 
time revisited Rome. He remained there for a year — a 
year spent in hard work and fruitful in occupation. The 
immediate results were his Be^se of tlie Holy Fa/mily and 
Portradt of Pope Gregory XVI. 

The influence of this stay in Rome is clearly to be 
traced in all his later works. During the fifteen years 
which elapsed between the completion of the Hemicycle 
and his death, very few of his pictures were seen even by 
his most intimate friends. His greatest work was his last 
public undertaking ; but since his death, a fuller acquain- 
tance with his later pictures has sufficiently demonstrated 
that the last years of his working life were as prolific of 
advancement as the first. 

G 
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A perceptible progress is discernible in the paintings of 
each succeeding year — an improvement due, not only to 
truer and broader inspiration, but also to that deepening 
of character which comes with a great sorrow. 





CHAPTER III. 
1845—1856. 



Death of his wife — The Infant Moses exposed hy his Mother — The Young 
Martyr — Religious pictures — Marie Antoinette in the Conciergerie — 
Portraits — Death. 

IN" 1845, after ten years of most happy married life, 
Panl Delaroche lost his idolized wife. The daughter 
of Horace Vernet had inherited her father's love of art, 
and was possessed of rare beauty and accomplishments. 
Her influence over the somewhat reserved and melancholy 
character of her husband was most happy. 

Paul, in his beautiful Kead of an Angel, has immor- 
talized her features, and her letters which have been pre- 
served give us a high conception of her character. Fond 
of society, she was the centre of the delightful coteries of 
talented and distinguished guests who frequented Dela- 
roche's home in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, and her loss 
was keenly felt beyond the limits of her own family. 

When, in 1843, the artist went to Italy, he was accom- 
panied by his wife and their two children. Madame Dela- 
roche took the deepest interest in her husband's paintings, 
and in her letters constantly refers to them. In one of these 
addressed to a friend, and dated I^aples, August 16, 1844, 
she alludes to the Portrait of Gregory XV I. ^ which was 
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then in progress, and whicli it was her husband's intention 
to present to the Queen upon their return to Paris. This 
gift was accepted by her Majesty, and as an acknowledg- 
ment, Madame Delaroche was asked to accept a magnificent 
set of emeralds. 

In another letter Madame Delaroche playfully alludea 
to the artist's devotion to his work, and says : " Paul, I 
believe, will work up to the very moment of our leaving." 

In June, 1845, Madame Delaroche's health had already 
become so bad that her friends tried to persuade her to try 
the efficacy of the waters at Swalbach, but this she steadily" 
refused to do. A stay in the country with some friends,, 
so far restored her strength that she writes : — 

" I am really much better since my stay here. Could 
my mother see the improvement she would certainly en* 
dorse my wish not to go farther away. The children are 
as niuch improved as I am. Paul, after suffering for eight 
or ten days with his eyes, has settled down to his Genci" 

Returning to Paris with the delusive hope of re-estab- 
lished health, old habits were resumed by Madame Dela- 
roche, and the pleasant evening receptions recommenced^ 
But it was soon evident that the improvement was only 
temporary, and upon the 16th of December all was over. 

A letter written some few months before her death ia 
very illustrative of the high tone of her character, and ex- 
plains the influence which her memory exercised over the 
artist in the lonely years that followed. After deploring tha 
inevitable fact, that in the education of boys the time comes 
when the authority and teaching of the mother are na 
longer sufficient, she adds : " Everything must now depend 
upon the example set by a father. Words are of no use> 
opinions and sentiments are valueless. Professions must 
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be carried out in action, and no member of a family has a 
right to dispense with the outward ceremonies imposed bj 
the Church. . . . God, indeed, is the only judge of con- 
science. He alone can tell the belief of each individual ; 
but as He has clothed each soul in a body, He accepts 
certain outward forms as manifestations of the inward 
faith." 

After his great loss Paul became more and more reserved, 
devoting himself to his art and to the education of his 
two sons, over whom he watched with more than a father's 
devoti^ji, and the works succeeding this year of trial 
show a depth of feeling which had hitherto been wanting 
in his compositions. 

The Infant Moses ex^sed hy his Mother is a great ad- 
vance upon his earlier paintings, both in the colouring, 
which is clear and limpid, and in the beautiful and life- 
like expression of the infant's face. In this, as in The 
Young Martyr, the accessories play a subordinate part. 
Upon the turbid waters of the Tiber, in the darkening 
gloom of oncoming night, floats the lifeless body of a 
martyred girl. In all the utter helplessness of one of 
God's most defenceless creatures, she is borne onward by 
the current. The death agony is over ; the serenity and 
peace of victory are hers. A last triumphant smile 
lingers upon the discoloured lips ; the hands, fast bound 
with the " bracelets of martyrdom," are seen above the 
water, in which, unless the Christians passing by on 
the rocky shore above obey her silent appeal for Christian 
burial, she will shortly be submerged. The light upon 
her face comes directly from a circlet of glory, which is 
descending over her, and which throws into strong relief 
the gathering shadows of the gloomy night. 
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None bufe. a poet at heart could have so conceived, so 
painted, and so idealized the subject. 

The religious paintings which now largely occupied 
Delaroche's brush are marked by the same inspiration. 
Had he given nothing to posterity but four little scenes 
from the Passion, he would still have found a foremost 
place among modem painters. In them he reached true 
pathos, entering, indeed, into the inner life of the actors. 
TlieEntonibment of Ghrist^in which we have the outstretched 
corpse of the Saviour, tenderly supported and swathed in 
linen by those who loved Him, yet had not been able to 
spare Him one detail of his dying anguish, is so innately 
true as to appeal to the heart of every beholder. In the 
Virgin with the Holy Women Paul Delaroche sought to 
penetrate behind the scenes. He imagined the humble house 
where the mother and loved disciples of the Lord await tlie 
passing of the procession. In a small room lighted by but 
one window, through which the Virgin Mother watches 
for the coming of the condemned Son, and from which, as 
yet, only a glimpse of the soldiers' spears and the writing 
destined for the Cross foreshadow the coming tragedy, are 
assembled the best loved of the Saviour's friends. How 
keen the suffering of the kneeling mother, the sorrow of 
the holy women who desire in vain to comfort her ! how 
great the contrast between the passionate, self- condemning 
grief of St. Peter and the tenderness and self-forgetfulness 
of the beloved disciple's despair! The artist has succeeded 
in conveying to the Virgin's face at once an expression 
of matronly dignity and of unqualified adoration of the 
Son who is her God. The third scene shows us The 
Virgin Mother, as, the last act of the agonizing drama 
over, she contemplates with anguished heart the crown 
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of thorns yet wet with the blood of the crucified Son. 
In the last, we have The Eetum from Golgotha, when, all 
need for self-control over, the Virgin swoons in the arms 
of her sympathizing friends. 

Two historical pictures, painted towards the close of 
his life, still remain to be noticed. 

In The Girondms, ho has succeeded in throwing into an 
event too recent to be veiled in the glamour of romance 
so much dignity of individual character, so much force of 
tragedy, that it must rank amongst his most successfal 
efforts. In it he attained to a picturesqueness of light 
and shade of which he had given no previous example. 

In Ma/rie Antoinette in tlie Conciergerie, he brings before 
us in lifelike reality the royal widow, whose head, at 
thirty-eight, is blanched with trouble, but not yet bowed 
beneath the indignities and insults which are heaped upon 
her. Her calm and dignified bearing, as with upright 
carriage she precedes the guard in attendance, contrasts 
admirably with the angry and excited faces of the crowd 
who struggle to gain sight of her. In the faces of two of 
the spectators, Delaroche has conveyed the contrast of 
diverse natures : in the malignant scowl of satisfied re- 
venge on the one face, and the pity that at the sight of so 
much woe struggles in the mind of her neighbour, and for 
the moment softens her expression into one of womanly 
sympathy. 

The same qualities which distinguished Delaroche as an 
historical painter are found in the numerous portraits from 
his brush : they show the same steady progress. There 
is a marked advance in those executed in his later years ; 
and when, after his death, his collected works wer.e exhi- 
bited, none excited greater admiration than his portraits. 
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During his lifetime two only had been exhibited — one 
in 1827 of the Diic d'Angouleme^ and one ofMdlle. Sontag in 
1831. After his return from Eome he was in great re- 
quest as a portrait painter, and most of the eminent men of 
his day sat tp him. 

Among the most successful of his likenesses are those 
of M. de Benmsatj of the Btjlc de^NoaUlea^ Prince Adam 
Gzartoryshi, M. de Salvandy, and M, Thiers, 

In the portrait of M. EmUe Pereire, which was his last, he 
has shown a fidelity to truth almost equal to that of Holbein. 
He brings before us the man, not as he might have wished 
to appear, but as he was. It is as though the painter's own 
intense individuality of character imbued him with a concep- 
tion of that of his sitter. In all his portraits he seizes upon 
the character of the subject, and assists the realization of 
it by a minute attention to detail, and by what at times 
amounts to an almost exaggerated realism in the acces- 
sories : this is notably the case in his portrait of M, PoW' 
taleS'Oorgier, who stands before us surrounded by art relics, 
which are brought as prominently into notice in his picture 
as they frequently were in his conversation. 

Delaroche was forced into somewhat more active life by 
the Revolution of 1848, Not only were his sympathies 
enlisted in behalf of his many friends, whose losses were 
greater than his own, but he was forced to consider his 
own position. He at one time thought of leaving France, 
•but as he was now past fifty years of age, it was a serious 
step to take. Writing upon the 18th of July to M. 
Labouchere, he says : — '• 

" The future is even more dark to me than the present. 
Disturbances are far from being over, and I am unfortu- 
nately one of those who can produce nothing good but in 
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peace and quiet. Ifc would be impossible for me to be a 
painter amid such scenes, yet I must live and bring np my 
children." 

Increased apprehension and melancholy appear in another 
letter of a later date : — 

" I can do nothing but think of the future. The folly 
of men has reached such a pitch that it would be absurd to 
attempt to understand it or to presage what may come 
of all this chaos. I think too little of men to hope .... 
Formerly I held opinions like others, but now I no longer 
allow myself to do so, events are too rapid for my intelli- 
gence. I am content to live from hour to hour.'' 

His friends opposed his ideas of leaving France to settle 
in America or Russia, and he remained in Paris until the 
health of his eldest son obliged him to travel. He was 
much pleased and touched by the reception accorded him 
in Germany, and in writing to his friend enlarges upon the 
welcome given to him, " as if," he says, " I were a prince 
before the time of republics. I did not know I was such a 
great person." 

The artist settled for a while at Nice, but there new 
sorrow awaited him in the death of his brother. For a 
time it seemed as if this new grief had re-awakened all the 
agony of his wife's death, but by degrees he became more 
resigned, and in a letter of sympathy which he wrote some- 
what later to his friend, who was in like grief, he says : — 

"If your tears are bitter now, later you will learn 
that they will be sweetened by the reflection that you 
mourn the loss of one whose life upon earth was an example 
of devotion." 

Paul Delaroche was not destined to long life. His death, 
which took place upon the 4th of November, 1856, was 
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tmexpected by his friends, but not hj himself. He had 
suffered for a long time from an affection of the liver. Two 
days before his death his friend M. Labonchere was with 
him, and Delaroche remarked, " We all think that we have 
a long and beautiful life before us, but the day will come 
when God will say to each, * You can go no further,* " 

One of his pupils sat up with him the night before his 
death. Paul asked for his hand, and begged him to re- 
main near him. He slept easily, and in the morning was 
moved into the room where, eleven years before, his wife 
had breathed her last. At three o'clock in the afternoon 
he died without a struggle, at the age of fifty-nine, after & 
life which in its uniform success has had few equals. 

Few examples can be found of men who, with ability 
not in the least approaching to genius, have been so true 
to themselves, so true to the art to which they have de- 
voted their lives, and so little biased by the judgment of 
others, as Paul Delaroche. 

Pioneer though he was of the eclectic school of paint- 
ing in France, he can hardly be said to have founded it;. 
Although many distinguished names are to be found 
among his pupils, none of them appear to have derived 
any marked peculiarity from their master, if we except 
the graceful arrangements and adherence to historical 
truth which characterize their compositions. His life was so 
fully devoted to the cultivation of such powers as he pos- 
sessed, and he was so little content to rest satisfied with 
the laurels he had gained, that he had no opportunity of 
laying down stringent laws for the guidance of others ; and 
his sense of his own shortcomings obviated all desire to 
force his own principles upon his pupils. 



Facdmile of an Etching by I^ul Delareche. 
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We cannot better conclnde our sketch of this most 
popular of modern artists than with a quotation from his 
able biographer, M. Henri Delaborde : — 

*' Paul Delaroche had the good fortune to please alike 
the critical few and the many. From his first entrance 
into public life to its close, success attended him. But far 
from pluming himself upon applause, and imagining him- 
self at the goal whilst he was yet upon the road thither, 
ho exacted more of himself in proportion as he was more 
favourably receiyed. Far from speculating upon his ac- 
quired reputation, he invariably acted as though he had 
still a name to make." 
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Chiefiy tak(n from the Catalogue of the Exhibition of his Faintings, 

Drawings, Water- Colours, a?id Engravings at the Palais 

des Beaicx Arts in 1857. 



Salon, 1822. 
Joash saved by Jehosheba. 
Descent from the Cross. 

Salon, 1824. 
Filippo Lippi. 
Joan of Arc. 
Saint Vincent de Paul preaching 

before Louis XIII. 
Saint Sebastian. 

Gallert Lebrun, 1826. 
Death of Agostino Carracci. 

Salon, 1827. 
Flora Macdonald. 
The Result of a Dael. 
Death of President Duranti. 
Death of Elizabeth (now in the 

Louvre). 
Young Caumont de la Force saved 

by Du Verdelet (in the Museum 

of Konigsberg). 
Taking of the Trocadero. 



Salon, 1831. 

Children of Edward V. (now in the 
Louvre). 

Cardinal Richelieu towing Cinq 
Mars and De Thou (in the pos- 
session of Sir Richard Wallace). 

Cardinal Mazarin on his Death - 
Bed. *" 

Portrait of Mademoiselle Sontag. 

A Reading Lesson. 

Cromwell opening Charles I.*s 
Coffin (now in the Museum at 
Nismes.) 

Salon, 1834. 
Lady Jane Grey's Execution. 
Sainte Amalie, Queen of Hungary. 
Galileo. 

Head of Camaldoline Monk. 
Ditto. 
Two Heads. 

Salon, 1835. 
Assassination of the Due de Guise. 
Head of an Angel (not exhibited). 
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Painted 1836. 

Portrait of Horace Vemet, in 
crayon. 

Portrait of M. Henriquel Dupont. 

Napoleon in his Study (in the pos- 
session of Lady Sandwich). 

Portrait of M. Guizot. 

Salon, 1837. 

StraflFord on his way to Execution 
(in possession of the Duke of 
Sutherland). 

Saint Cecilia. 

(This was the last year in which De- 
laroche exhibited at the Salon.) 

1837. 
Porti'ait, M. le Marquis de Fitz- 

james. 
Portrait, M. le Baron Mallet. 

1838 AND 1839. 

Portrait of A. G. Aub6. 
Portrait of M. Achille Fould. 
The Besiegers of the Bastille. 

1841. 

Hemicycle of the Palais des Beaux 
Arts (commenced 1837 : en- 
graved by Henriquel Dupont). 

Portrait of his son, Horace Dela- 
roche, aged five years. 

1842. 

Pico della Mirandola (in the Mu- 
seum at Nantes). 

Portrait of General Bertrand. 

The Pilgrims at Kome. 

The Virgin with the Vine (de- 
stroyed by fire). 



1843. 
A Mother's Joy. 
Herodias. 

Crayon Portrait of Baroness Hallez- 
Clapar^de (study for Herodias). 

1844. 
Young Girl. 

Portrait of Gregory XVI. 

The Prisoners. 

The Little Mendicant. 

Portrait of M. Lamartine. 

1845. 
Young Girl on a See-saw (in the 
' Museum at Nantes). 
Portrait, Due de Noailles. 
Portrait, M. de R^musat. 
Napoleon at Fontainebleau (now in 
Leipzig Museum). 

1846. 
Portrait, M. de Pour tales- Gorgier. 
Portrait, M. de Salvandy. 
Christ in Gethsemane. 
Portrait of M. le Baron Mallet. 

1847. 
Portrait, M. rran9ois Delessert. 
Portrait, Doctor Clomel. 

1850. 
Portrait, M. Schneider. 

1851. 
Bonaparte Crossing the Alps. 
Marie Antoinette after her Con^ 

demnation. 
Portrait of Horace Vemet. 
Portrait of Philippe Delaroche. 

1852. 

J^apdeon at St. Helena. 
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1852. 
Last Prayer of the Two Little 

Princes. 
Mater Dolorosa (in the Museum of 

Li6ge). 

1853. 
Moses exposed by his Mother. 
Flight into Egypt. 
Entombment of Christ. 
Mother of Moses. 
Portrait of Prince Adam Czar- 

toryskL 
Christ carrying his Cross. 

1854. 
Italian Mother and Child. 
Madame Elizabeth separated from 

her Family. 
Mary Stuart's Last Communion. 

1855. 
"The Cenci led to Execution. 



The Young Martyr. 
Christ in the Garden. 
Portrait of M Emile Pereire. 
The Virgin with the Holy Women. 
Christ protects the Afflicted. 

1856. 
The Girondins. 

1857. 
Madame Elizabeth conducted to 

the Scaffold. 
Marie Antoinette at the Concier- 

gerie. 
Virgin contemplating Crown of 

Thorns. 
Portrait, M. Thiers. 
Return from Golgotha. 
Virgin and Child (Design), 
A Mother with her Child {En^ 

graving). 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF DELAROCHE. 

Page 

1797. Bom in Paris, July 16th 57 

1822. First exhibited in the Salon 58 

„ Friendship with G6ricault 59 

1832. Admitted member of the Institute 64 

1833. Made Professor of the School of Fine Arts . . . . 64 

1834. Visited Italy 65 

1835. Married Louise Vernet, at Rome 65 

1837. Began to paint the Hemicycle 68 

1843. Second visit to Bome 73 

1845. Death of his wife 75 

„ Visited Germany 81 

1856. Died, November 4th 81 
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Comjpiled from the most recent authorities hy F, C, 

PAINTERS. 

I. Correggio. 

Antonio Allegri, commonly known as Corbeoqio, was bom in 1494, 
in the Tillage of Correggio, near Mantua. He received, it is said, his first 
Instruction in art from his uncle Lorenzo, an artist of little note ; several 
other painters are also mentioned as his teachers : but he owes much of his 
style to a study of the works of Mantegna. He painted at Correggio, and 
at Farma, notably the dome of the Cathedral, where he depicted ITie Assump' 
tion of the Virgin. He died in his native village, in 1534, at the early age 
of forty, and was buried in the Franciscan church. His principal easel 
pictures are La Notte{** The Night "), painted in 1522-1530, celebrated for 
its wonderful effect of light; and The Reading Magdalen, both in the Dresden 
Gallery; II Giomo ("The Day"), 1527 or 1528, in the Parma Gallery j 
the Jupiter and Antiope, in the Louvre; and The Edtication of Cupid, in the 
National Gallery. 

II. Paolo Veronese. 

Paolo Caoliari, commonly called Paolo Veronese, was bom at Verona 
in 1528. He studied with his father Gabriele, a sculptor, and under his 
uncle Badile. He painted at Verona, Mantua, and Bome, but chiefly resided 
at Venice, where he was second only to Titian and Tintoretto. His works 
were in such request that he refused the invitation of Philip II. to go to 
Spain and take part in the decoration of the Escurial. Cagliari died in 
Venice in 1588, and was buried in San Sebastiano, a church which contained 
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many of his |>amting8. His subjects are chiefly historical, and for the most 
part drawn from Biblical sources, though they are treated in quite a secular 
manner. He painted for four oonTents in Venice four immense works, 
all representing feasts. Of these, The Marriage at Carta (32 ft. X 22 ft), 
finished in 1563, is the largest movable painting in existence; it contains 
portraits of many eminent contemporary personages, and, with the Feast 
in the Souse of Simon the Pharisee^ 1570-75, is now in the Louvre. The 
Feast in the House of Levi (1573) is in the Academy at Venice ; and another 
Feast in the House of Simon the Pharisee is in the Turin Museum. Of Cagliari's 
portraits, the best collection is in the Pitti Palace, Florence. The Family 
of Darius at the feet of Alexander, in the National Gallery, is one of the 
principal of his historical works. 

in. Antonello da Messina. 

Antonello deoli Antonj was bom at Messina about the year 1421, 
and studied art in Sicily. Much impressed by a painting in oil, by 
Van Eyck, which he saw in Naples, he went to Flanders, where, from the 
disciples of that master, he learned the secret of painting in oil, and was thus 
the means of introducing the method into Italy. He subsequently painted 
in Messina, Venice, and in the towns of Lombardy. He died at Venice 
about 1493. Antonello executed numerous sacred paintings for churches, 
and was very famous for his portraits. A Salvator Mundi, by him, is in the 
National Gallery. 

IV. Murillo. 

Bartolom£ Est^ban Mubillo, the chief painter of the Spanish school, 
was bom at Seville in 1618, and learned the rudiments of his art from a re- 
lation, Juan del Castillo. In 1641 he went to Madrid, where he received much 
assistance in his studies from Velazquez. In 1645 he returned to Seville, 
where he painted many works in the cathedral, the hospital of St. George 
(known asZa Caridad), and the churches : he founded the Academy in 1660, 
and became the head of a numerous school of painters. While engaged on a 
large altar-piece of Tlte Marriage of St, Catharine for the Capuchin church 
of Cadiz, he fell from the scaffolding, and died from the effects, at Seville, in 
1682. Murillo's earlier works represent scenes from peasant life, but later 
he devoted himself almost exclusively to sacred subjects. Forty-five pictures 
by him are in the Madrid Museum. Seville and St. Petersburg are also 
rich in his works. The Louvre contains, amongst others, The Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin^ which was purchased at the sale of Marshal Soult 
in 1852 for £24,612. The Return of the Prodigal Son, in the Stafford House 
Gallery, is considered one of his best works out of Spain. 
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V. Van Eyck. 

Jan van Etck was bom at Maas-Eyck about 1390. He and his elder 
brothel* aad instructor Hubrecht made many improvements in the art of 
painting in oil, if they did not actually discover that method. They worked 
chiefly at Ghent and at Bruges, where Jan died in 1440. Their masterpiece 
is a polyptych, representing The Adoration of the Lartib — painted for Judocus 
Vydt for the church of St. John (now St. Bavon) at Ghent — ^which was com- 
pleted in 1432, six years after Hubrecht's death. The centre-piece, the 
Adoration itself, is still in St. Bavon ; the figures of Adam and Eve are in the 
Brussels Museum, and the rest is in the Berlin Gallery. Portraits by Jan van 
Eyck are in the National Gallery. 

VI. Titian. 

TiziANO Vecellio, the greatest colourist of all ages, was bom in 1477 at 
Fieve di Cadore, north of Venice. In that city he studied under Giovanni 
Bellini, and after his master's death was commissioned to complete the works 
which he had left unfinished in the " Sala del Gran Consiglio : " he was 
constantly employed by the Doges of Venice, where for many years he 
held sway in art. Titian was also much patronized by Alfonso I., Duke of 
Ferrara, and by the Emperor Charles V. and his son Philip 11. He painted 
at Bologna, Mantua, and Rome, but principally residedat Venice : his supposed 
journey to Spain is now generally discredited. He died of the plague at 
Venice in 1576, at the great age of ninety -nine, painting to the last. Venice 
contains his principal works. The Assumption of the Virgin, now in the 
Academy, was painted in 1516 for Santa Maria de'Frari, which church still 
possesses his Madonna of the Pesaro Family of the year 1526. The celebrated 
Death of 8t, Peter Martyr, painted in 1529-30 for SS. Giovanni e Paolo, was 
burned in 1867. Many good portraits by him are in the Uffizi and the Pitt! 
Palace at Florence. The Madrid Gallery is unusually rich both in portraits 
and historical pieces. His Christ and the Tribute Money is in the Dresden 
Gallery; The EntoTnbTnent is in the Louvre; and a Ba>cchf»and Ariadne is in 
the National Gallery. Titian's portraits take their rank among the best of all 
time, and he was one of the first in Italy to give prominence to landscapes. 

VII. Terborch. 

Gerard ter Borch (not Terburg) was bom at ZwoUe in Holland in 1608. 
His first instructor in art was his fiither ; he subsequently studied at Haarlem, 
in Geraiany, and Italy. He also visited the Courts of Spain, France, and 
England, but returning to his native country, he settled at Deventer, 
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where he resided until his death, in 1681. His masterpiece is the Peace of 
Munster, in the National Gallery, painted in 1 648. His pictures, as a rule, con- 
tain one or two figures only. Among the best are the three representations 
of F<Uemal Advice in the Berlin Gallery, the Amsterdam Museum, and the 
Bridgwater Gallery, London ; The Trumpeter, in the Hague Gallery ; An 
Officer offering mcney to a Lady, in the Louvre ; the two pictures of the Lady 
in the Satin Gown at Dresden and St. Petersburg, and the Lacfy playing 
on the Lute, in the Cassel Gallery. 

ym. Rembrandt. 

Bembrandt Harmensz tan Bijn, the chief painter of the Dutch school 
and one of the best colourists of all time, was bom at Leyden in 1607. He 
studied under Jakob ran Swanenburch, then with Fieter Lastman, at Am- 
sterdam, and also, it is said, with Jan Pijnas. He first worked at Leyden, 
but in 1630 he settled at Amsterdam, and there painted until his death in 
1669. As a painter he has been surpassed by few, as an etcher by none. 
His principal works are The Lectwe on Anaiomy by Professor Tulp (1632), 
in the Hague Gallery; Hu Sortie of the Banning Cock Convpamy, 1642 
(commonly but erroneously called The Night Watch), and ITie Syndics of the 
Cloth Hall (1661), both in the Museum at Amsterdam. As a portrait- 
painter Bembrandt holds a high rank. Among his best works in this branch 
of art are the portraits of his wife Sashia, in the Dresden and Cassel Galleries. 
He formed a numerous school of painters. 
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IX. Van der Heist. 

Babtholomeus tan der Helst was bom, it is thought, in 1613, at 
Haarlem. He is supposed to haye studied under Pijnas ; and Frans Hals 
has also been suggested as his instructor in art. In 1636 he settled at Am- 
sterdam and there laboured until his death in 1670. He was the most popu- 
lar portrait-painter of his time, and the prices he receired for his work far 
exceeded those paid to Rembrandt. His masterpiece is the SchuttersmaaXtijd, 
painted in 1648. It contains the portraits of twenty-four men, and represents 
the banquet given by the arquebusiers of Amsterdam to celebrate the Peace 
of Westphalia ; it is now in the Amsterdam Museum. The same gallery con- 
tains his Syndics of the St. Sebastian Company, of the year 1 657, a good sketch ^ 
for which is in the Louvre. A Portrait of a Lady (1647) by him is in the 

National Gallery. i| 

X. Rubens. i 

Petbus Paulus Bubens, the head of the Flemish school, was bom at 
Siegen, in Westphalia, in 1577. Many discussions have taken place con- 
cerning his birthplace, which is variously stated to be Siegen, Cologne, or 
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Antwerp ; and many authorities still continue in favour of Antwerp. He 
studied under Tobias Yerhaeght, Adam yan Noort, and Othon van Veen. 
He travelled and painted in Italy, Spain, France, and England, and was 
much patronized by the monarchs at the various Courts, where he was as 
much a diplomatist as a painter. His principal patrons were the Duke of 
Mantua, Philip IIL and Philip IV. of Spain, the Archduke Albert, 
Governor of the Netherlands, Marie de M^dicis, and Charles I., by whom 
he was knighted in 1630. He lived much at Antwerp, where he died in 
1640. Rubens's paintings are almost innumerable; as many as 1,789 are 
mentioned in Smith's " Catalogue Raisonn€." In the Pinakothek at Munich, 
alone, there are no less than ninety -five. Antwerp contains many of his 
best works. His masterpiece. The Descent from the OrosSf is in the cathe- 
dral. The Louvre possesses the series of immense works painted by him to 
illustrate the Lives of Henri IV. of France and Marie de MSdicis. The 
Belvedere Gallery, at Vienna, has his Archbishop Ambrose refusing to admit 
the Efnyperor Theodosius into Milan Cathedral^ and his Vision of St, Ildefonso, 
The National Gallery possesses Het Spaansch Hoedje ('' The Spanish Hat," 
commonly, but incorrectly, called '' The Chapean de Paille"). Eubens ex- 
celled in the three branches of painting. History, Portraiture, and Landscape. 
He established a school of painters, such as Van Dijck, Jordaens, and 
Snijjders, who for many years upheld the glory of Art in Flanders. 

XI. Velazquez. 

Diego Eodrigijez db Silta t Vblazqitbz is commonly known as 
Veljlzqubz, for, in accordance with the Andalusian practice, he adopted his 
mother's name in preference to Silva, that of his fiither. He was born at Seville 
in 1599, and first studied under Francisco Herrera the elder, and afterwards 
with Pacheco, whose daughter he married. He went to Madrid, for the 
second time, in 1630, and was introduced to Philip IV., who made him his 
private painter. He travelled to Italy in 1629, and again in 1648, but 
chiefly resided in Madrid, where he was the most popular of all artists, and 
the friend of the King, who appointed him '^ Aposentador Mayor," a post 
which necessitated his constant attendance on Philip whenever he left the 
capital. Velazquez died at Madrid in 1660. He painted numerous portraits 
of Philip IV., his wives Isabella and Marianna, his son Don Baltasar Carlos, 
and his daughter the Infanta Maria Theresa of Austria, and of the Duke 
d'Olivares, and other important personages of the Court. He is, after 
Murillo, the principal painter of Spain. His chief works are at Madrid. 
In the Museum there are no less than sixty, chiefly portraits. Of the sub- 
ject pieces the best are Las EKlanderas (f' The Spinners''), The Surrender of 
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Breda (known as Leu Lanxas), Los Borrachos {'^ The Ihrmkers''), and Las 
Meninas ('' The Maids of Honour") : the last represents Velazquez paint- 
ing the portrait of the Infanta Margaret. His Portrait of Pope InnoeeiU X. 
is in the Palazzo Doria, Borne. The Paintei's Family is in the Belvedere, 
Vienna ; the Aguador (" the Water-carrier ") is in the Apsley House Collec- 
tion, London; and Philip IV. of Spain hunting the Wild Boar, in the 
National Gallery. 

XII. VanDyck. 

Aktoon vak Duck was bom at Antwerp in 1599. He 6rst studied with 
Van Balen, but afterwards spent four years in the studio of Hubens. In 
1621 he yisited England, and in 1623 he went to Italy, and there stayed 
about five years, spent in travelling through most of the principal cities. 
Soon after his return to Flanders, he paid England a short visit from the 
Hague in 1630-31, but as he did not find himself so popular as he had 
anticipated, he returned to his native country. In 1632 he was invited 
by Charles I. to come to this country; and on his arrival that monarch 
treated him right royally, provided him with lodgings at Blackfriars, em- 
ployed him constantly, and knighted him. Settled in England, Van Dijck 
found himself almost without a rival, and was patronized by all the nobility 
of the country. He died in London in 1641. He executed numerous paint- 
ings of religious subjects, but it is as a portrait-painter that he stands almost 
unrivalled ; and his best works are in the private collections of England. 
The chief picture in the National Gallery is the Portrait of Cornelius van der 
Geest, long known as a portrait of Gevartius. Good works by him are in 
Vienna, Munich, St. Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin. 

Zin. Caravaggio. 

MicBELAKOBLO Ambbiohi was bom at Caravaggio, a village in the 
Milanese, in 1569. For several years he was to a great extent self-taught; 
then he removed from Milan to Venice, and studied the works of Giorgione. 
Thence he went to Borne, where he became the assistant of Cesare d'Arpino, 
but afterwards won his way up to fame amongst artists of merits greater than 
his own. Forced by the fact of his having killed a friend in a fit of anger, to 
leave the Papal capital, he went to Naples, and thence to Malta ; again in 
trouble, he went through Messina back to Naples, sailing from this city to 
Home, but was taken prisoner by Spaniards. Left destitute on the shore, he 
wanderedas far asPortoEroole, where he diedin 1609. Thechief characteristic 
of the works of Caravaggio is a daring contrast of light and shade, but they are 
usually spoiled by the vulgarity of the treatment His principal paintings 
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are a Deposition from the CrosSf in the gallery of the Vatican, Kome ; The 
Card-plai/erSy in the Dresden Gallery ; and The Death of the Virgin, in 
the Louyre. Ilis pictures are chiefly seen in the palace^ of Rome and 
Genoa. 

XIV. Bellini. 

Giovanni Bellini, son of Jacopo and younger brother of Gentile, was 
the most celebrated of the three. Nothing is known for certain of the place 
or day of his birth — it probably took place in 1426-27, at Bome or Venice. 
He first learned his art under his ^Either, but his works display the influence 
of Mantegna ; and up to 1472 he continued to paint in tempera, after which he 
adopted oil. His best work in fresco, representing The Virgin and Child with 
SaintSy painted for the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, at Venice, perished 
by the same fire which, in 1867, consumed Titian's Peter Martyr, He worked 
chiefly at Venice, where he was much employed by the Doges, and receiyed 
many private commissions. Unfortunately the works which he executed in the 
" Sala del Gran Consiglio " of the Ducal Palace were burned in 157 7. He died 
at Venice in 1516, and was buried in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, by the side of 
Gentile. Many famous Venetian painters were his pupils — Titian, Gior- 
gione, Carpaccio. His best works are in oil — either Madonnas or portraits ; 
they are found in many of the collections of Europe : the churches and 
Academy of Venice contain the principal. The National Gallery has a bust 
Portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano, a Madotma and Child, and others. 

XV. Giorgione. 

GiOEOio Babba&elli, called, from his great stature, '^Giorgione,'' was 
born about 1477, near Castelfranco, probably at the village of Vedalgo. 
He studied under Giovanni Bellini, and soon became one of the most famous 
of the painters of Venice, where he was fully employed. At first he painted 
sacred subjects, but subsequently turned his attention to portraiture ; and 
many celebrated persons of his time sat to him. His most important frescoes 
were those, representing single figures, men on horseback, trophies, &c., 
which he executed in 1506-7, on the fa9ade of the Fondaoo de' Tedeschi; 
but much-damaged fragments are all that remain. Giorgione died young, in 
1511, at Venice ; his remains were taken in 1638 to Castelfranco, and buried 
in San laberale, the church which still possesses his masterpiece, Hie Virgin 
and Child with St. Franeia and 8t, Liberale, painted about 1504. A Knight in 
Armour in the National Gallery is supposed to be his original study for the 
figure of St Liberale. The scarceness of his easel-pictures is hardly to 
be wondered at when the shortness of his life is considered ; very few worka 
remain which can unhesitatingly be ascribed to his hand. Among the best 
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are a Concert, in the Fitti Palace, and The JudgmetU of Solomon, in the 
Uffizi, Florence ; The Three Astrologers, in the Belvedere, Vienna, and The 
Adoration of the Kings, at Leigh Court, near Bristol. 

XVI. Ruisdael. 

Jacob van Suisdael, the head of Dutch landscape art, was bom at 
Haarlem about 1625, and received instruction from his elder brother, 
Salomon. Aldert van Everdingen has been mentioned as his master, and 
he is supposed to have studied under Berchem, at Amsterdam. He painted 
at Amsterdam and at Haarlem, where he died in 1682. His works are for 
the most part landscapes, into which figures were introduced by Adriaan van 
de Velde, Wouwerman, Ligelbach, and others. He sometimes painted 
marine subjects. His pictures are seen in public galleries of Europe ; the 
National Grallerj has twelve. The private collections of England are also 
rich in his works. One of his best is 7%€ Forest, in the Belvedere at Vienna. 

XVEL Potter. 

Pattlus Potter, the chief of animal painters, was bom at Enkhuizen in 
1625. He studied under his &ther, Pieter Potter, and with Jacob de Wet, 
at Haarlem. In 1646 he entered the guild of St. Luke, at Delft ; three 
years later he went to the Hague ; and, in 1652, he returned to Amster- 
dam, where he died in 1654, in his twenty-ninth year. The Yotmg Bull, 
signed and dated 1647, is usually considered his masterpiece. It is in the 
gallery of the Hague, which also contains his Cow, of the year 1648. The 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg, possesses eight of his best works — one, the Life 
of the Huntsnum, in fourteen compartments, represents on the two centre 
panels the " trial " and '< condemnation " of man by the animals. The Cow, 
signed and dated 1649 (also in the Hermitage), disputes with The Young 
Bull of the Hague the honour of being his masterpiece. 

XVin. Claude. 

Claude Gbll£e, commonly called Claude de Lorraine, or Claude 
LoRRAiN, was bom at Chateau de Chamagne,near Charmes, D6partement des 
Vosges, in 1600. He travelled to Italy, and studied at Naples under an 
artist named Walls ; he then went to Rome, where he became a pupil of 
Tassi, the landscape painter. After a visit to France, he settled in Bome 
in 1627, and there he laboured for the greater part of an industrious and 
successful career, which extended over more than sixty years. He died, 
in 1682, at Bome, aged eighty-two. Claude made a collection of many of his 
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studies for paintings, calling it a lAbro di Verith (Book of Truth) ; it is 
now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. As a landscape painter 
he is excelled by none; but he never succeeded, though he frequently 
made attempts, in dravdng the human figure, and in this he was often 
assisted by F. Lauri, J. Courtois, A. Both, and other artists. His pictures, 
which are world famous for aerial perspective and realization of air, have 
only been rivalled by Turner. Several good works by him are in the 
National Gallery. The Louvre, in Paris, contains sixteen. He is also well 
known for his etchings. 

XIX. Gaspard Poussin. 

Gaspabd Duohet was bom of French parents in Rome, in 1613. The 
great Nicolas Poussin married Gaspard's sister, and Dughet became, under 
the instruction of his brother-in-law, an excellent landscape painter ; he is 
frequently called after him Gaspabd Poussim. He also worked, it is said, 
under Paul BrU ; but he was a student of nature. His subjects are usually 
taken from the picturesque country in the neighbourhood of Rome and 
other cities in Italy. He had a partiality for representing storms and hurri- 
canes. He died in Rome in 1675. There are six good works by Dughet in 
the National Gallery, and they are constantly to be seen in the private col- 
lections of England. He is also well represented in the galleries of Rome, 
Florence, Dresden, Munich, and Madrid, but he has not a single work in 
the Louvre. 

SCULPTORS. 

XX. Vischer. 

Peteb Vischer, son and pupil of Hermann Vischer, was bom at Nurem- 
berg in 1455, and became one of the most celebrated sculptors in metal of 
his time. He was assisted in his labours by five sons. His earliest known 
work is the monument of Archbishop Ernst, cast in 1495, in the cathedral 
at Magdeburg. In 1496 he produced the monument of Bishop Johann IV. 
in Breslau cathedraL His masterpiece is the Shrine of St. Sebald, exe- 
cuted in 1507-1519 in a combination of the Decorative and GK>thic styles. 
It is in the church of St. Sebald, at Nuremberg. Of his other works we may 
notice a cast of a relief of The Coronation of the Virgin, in the church at 
Wittenberg ; a relief of The Entombment, in the .ZEgidienkirche at Nurem- 
berg ; a monument to Cardinal Albrecht von Brandenburg, in the church at 
Aschaffenburg, and one to the Elector Frederick the Wise, in the castle- 
church of Wittenberg. He died at Nuremberg in 1529. 
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XXI. Bontems. 



Pierre Bontems (sometimes written Bontemps) was a French sculptor 
who flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. His chief work 
is the urn, executed in the Renaissance style, which contains the heart of 
Francis I. It was originally intended for the Abbey des Hautes Bruyeres, 
near RambouiUet, but is now in the cathedral of St. Denis. 

XXII. Luca della Robbia. 

LucA DELLA KoBBiA, who was bom in Florence about 1400, commenced 
his career as a goldsmith, and afterwards became celebrated as a sculptor, 
both in bronze and marble. His frieze of Singing Boys in the Duomo of 
Florence is well known from casts and engraTings. But it is as the in- 
ventor of the enamelled pottery that bears his name that Delia Robbia will 
ever be most renowned. Luca died in 1482. After his death the manu- 
facture of the Della Robbia ware was carried on by his nephew Andrea, and 
Andrea's three sons and their successors for nearly two centuries : many 
examples are still to be found in Italy, France, and Spain. In the South 
Kensington Museum there are nearly fifty specimens — one of them, a medal- 
lion, eleven feet in diameter, was affixed to the front of a villa, in Florence 
about 1453, and remained there uninjured for more than four hundred years. 

XXIII. Benedetto da Majano. 

Benedetto da Majano was bom at Majano in 1444 ; he studied under 
his elder brother Giuliano, and became famous as a sculptor and architect 
in Florence. Among his most successful works are the marble altar in the 
church of Monte Oliveto ; a Madonna in the cathedral of Prato ; the monu- 
ment to St. Bartolo in the church of the Augustines in San Gimignano ; 
the marble pulpit, with the L\fe of 8t, Francis on the reliefs, in Santa Croce, 
Florence ; a Bu^ of Giotto in the cathedral; and the tombofFilippo Strozzi, 
in Santa Maria Novella. As an architect, his greatest work was the 
Palazzo Strozzi, which he commenced in 1489. He died in 1498. 

XXIV. Giovanni Pisano. 

Giovanni Pisano, who was bom at Pisa in 1240, was a pupil of his cele- 
brated father Niccolo ; he inherited, however, but little of his style — inclining 
in his architecture to Gothic art, and in his sculpture to realism. From 
1274 to 1280 he worked with Niccolo on the fiunons fountain in the cathe- 
dral of Perugia, and from that time ranked as an artist of great merit. In 
1278 he was elected to build the Oampo Santo, at Pisa, in which he executed 
numerous pieces of sculpture. In 1248 he went to Siena, where he received 
a commission to erect the facade of the cathedral. He afterwards laboured 
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in Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, Onrieto, and Fistoja. Among the best of his 
works are a Madonna (1299), in irory, in the cathedral at Fisa ; a pulpit 
(1301) for Sant' Andrea, in the same city ; the font in San Gioranni Evan- 
gelista, Pistoja ; and the monument of Fope Benedict XI. (1305) in San 
IX>menico, Perugia. In 1312 Gioranni commenced the rebuilding of the 
cathedral of Frato, which was completed according to his designs after his 
death, which occurred in 1320. • 

XXV. Bandinelli. 

Bartolommeo (or Baccio, the shortened form) Bandinelli, the son of a 
goldsmith, was born at Florence in 1493, and studied under Giovanni Fran- 
cesco Bustici. He aspired to greatness both in painting and sculpture, 
in emulation of Michelangelo, of whose fame he was exceedingly jealous. He 
was patronized by Francis I., Cosmo de' Medici, Clement VII., Charles V., 
and other celebrated personages. It is as a sculptor that he is principally 
known. His chief works are the Hercules and Cacus, executed in riralry 
with Michelangelo's David; a bas-relief representing The Prophets, the 
Apostles, the Virtues, &c., in the cathedral ; a bas-relief on a pedestal in the 
piazza of San Lorenzo ; and a group of Nicodemus supporting the Dead 
Christ, in the church of the Annunziata — all at Florence. The last he 
executed as his own monument, and the Nicodemus is a portrait of himself. 
As a painter his chief works were The Murder of the Innocents, engraved by 
Marco da Ravenna, and 27ie Martyrdom of St. Lawrence, engraved by Marc- 
antonio. Bandinelli died, in 1560, at Florence. 

XXVI. Donatello. 

DoNATO (di Betto) Bardi, Called Donatello, who was bom in Florence 
in 1386, became the most celebrated sculptor of the early half of the fifteenth 
century. He was one of the first to rescue art fix)m the trammels of the 
Gothic style, and it is to him that the Renaissance owes much of its rapid 
development. His panels, sculptured in very low relief, are the earliest ex- 
amples of ^' story-telling " in marble, and are exceedingly beautifuL Several 
examples may be seen in the South Kensington Museum. In the GaUery of 
the Uffizi, and in several churches in Florence, the statues by Donatello are 
amongst the most precious treasures. The Grand Duke Piero I. gave him 
in his old age a pension, on which he lived contentedly till his death, which 
occurred in Florence in 1466. It is said that Michelangelo carefully studied 
the sculpture of Donatello. 

XXVn. Ghiberti. 

Lorenzo Ghiberti, the son of a goldsmith, was bom in Florence in 
1378. He is celebrated as the sculptor of the bronze doors for the church of 
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San Giovanni Battista, Florence, known, as the Baptistery (JBattistero), which 
Michelangelo said were worthy to be the gates of Paradise. The oldest door of 
the three is by Andrea Fisano — ^the bronze decorations on the sides, only, being 
by Ghiberti. For the second door (1403-27) several of the most famous 
sculptors of Italy — among whom were Ghiberti, Jacopo della Querela, 
Brunelleschi, and Simone da Colle — ^were invited to compete ; the subject of 
the model was to be the story of Abraham and Isaac* A jury of eminent 
artists awarded the prize to Ghiberti, and he then received the commission, 
and executed the door. It represents the History of Christ, and the Apostles 
and Fathers of the Church. The door (1425-52) facing the cathedral — the 
principal one of the three, and Ghiberti*s masterpiece — contains ten scenes 
from Scripture history. Ghiberti died at Florence in 1455, 

XXVin. Palissy. 

Bernard de Falisst, who was bom at Agen, a town on the Garonne, 
in France, in 1510, was by turns a potter, glass-painter, and scientific dis- 
coverer. Many stories are told of his poverty and resolute courage in early 
life, until he produced examples of his enamelled pottery, which attracted 
the attention of the Constable de Montmorenci, who allowed him to have 
rooms fur his workshops in the Tuileries. He was a Huguenot, and in the 
time of Henri H. was imprisoned at Bordeaux. Afterwards, on the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, he was saved by Catherine de M6dicis. Eventually he 
was thrown into the Bastille, where, in 1589, he died. Genuine FaJissy 
ware is now very rare, and commands high prices. There are a few ex- 
amples of his dishes, ewers, &c., in the South Kensington Museum. 

XXrX. Goujon. 

Jban of Goujon, " the father of French sculpture," was a native of 
Goujon, D^partement du Gers ; he was much employed by Henri II., both 
as a sculptor and architect; and, with Fierre Lescot, superintended the 
building of the Louvre. Goujon, as he is commonly called, was a Huguenot, 
and was murdered in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, while 
working on the bas-reliefs of the Louvre. Among his best works are the 
bas-reliefs of the Naiades of the ^' Fontaine des Innocents ; " the four 
Caryatides in the '^ Salle des Cariatides," and the celebrated Diana (a 
portrait of the Duchess of Yalentinois), all in the Louvre. 

XXX. Cellini. 

Benyendto Cellini is known to us almost entirely from his autobio- 
graphy. From it we learn that he was of hasty temperament, quick to take 
offence, of a roving disposition, travelling from place to place, but of 
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manners and talents calculated to please, if we are to judge from the many 
patrons lie gained ; above all, there is a large amount of self-sufficiency 
and conceit underlying the whole book. Bom in 1500, at Florence, he 
adopted the art of design — in opposition to the wishes of his father, who had 
intended him for a musician — and began life as a chaser and worker in gold. 
He lived at various times at Florence, Siena, Bome, Milan, Naples, Fadua, 
Ferrara, and Faris ; at all of which cities he was warmly received and well 
patronized, until, as was often the case, he was obliged to leave on account 
of some quarrel ending in bloodshed. He died at Florence in 1571, and 
was buried in the church of the Annunziata. Among his patrons were 
Fope Clement YH., who appointed him engraver to the Mint, the Duke 
of Ferrara, Cardinals Ippolito de' Medici andComaro, Fope Faul III., the 
Grand Duke Cosmo of Florence, Francis I., and many other celebrated 
personages. The character of his work is twofold : one class comprises such 
metal objects as embossed shields, dagger-hilts, medals, coins, &c., executed 
with extreme care and delicacy, and frequently in most precious materials; 
and the other includes works which establish his claim to a high rank as a 
sculptor : of these the most famous is his Perseus with the head of Medusa, a 
bronze group in the Fiazza del Granduca, Florence. Cellini claims for him> 
self that he killed the Constable de Bourbon, at the siege of Bome, and that he 
pointed the cannon which caused the death of the Frince of Orange at the 
storming of the castle of Sant' Angelo. 

XXXI. Pilon. 

Germain Filon was a French artist, concerning the details of whose life 
but little is known. The date of his birth is placed about 1559, and his death 
occurred at Faris in 1599 (or 1590). He was the favourite sculptor of 
Henri II. and Catherine de Medicis, by whom he was much employed. The 
Louvre still contains many of his works, and amongst others the celebrated 
Three Graces supporting on their heads a gilded bronze urn destined to 
contain the hearts of Henri and Catherine. Of his productions, the chief 
are the figures on Le Tomheau des Vdlais, the tomb of Henri, at St. Denis. 
Filon worked in clay, marble, bronze, stone, and alabaster. 

XXXn. Puget. 

FiEBKE FuGBT (or Fujet), ** The Michelangelo of France," was bom at 
Marseilles in 1622, and received his first instruction in art from his father^ 
who was an architect and sculptor. He was then apprenticed to a shipwright, 
by whom he was employed to carve ornaments for ships ; but, not liking the 
occupation, he went to Italy and practised for some time as a sculptor at 
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Florence. He then stadied under Fietro da Cortona, at Home, and assisted 
him in the decoration of the Fitti Falaoe of Florence. When twenty-one 
years of age he retomed to Marseilles, but again went to Borne, whither he 
had been sent to make drawings of the ancient monuments for Anne of 
Austria. 

Soon after his return from Italy he gave up painting and devoted himself 
entirely to sculpture and architecture, in which he was employed both at 
Toulon and Marseilles. Sent to Genoa for the purpose of selecting marble, 
he stayed there, and there executed many of his best works, the statues of 
St. Sebastian and 8t, Ambrosius, and the bas-relief of The Assumption in the 
chapel of the Albergo de' Foyeri. Subsequently he was recalled to France 
by Colbert, who obtained for him a pension of 1,200 crowns. He then 
executed his masterpiece, the Milo of Orotona, at Versailles, where is also 
his Persetis and Andromeda, and a relief of Alexander and Diogevies, He 
retired to Marseilles, where he resided until his death in 1694. 

XXXni. Giovanni da Bologna. 

Jean was bom in 1524 at Douai, theii a town of Flandei^. He studied 
sculpture under his &ther and Jacques de Breuck ; but went to Italy when 
about twenty years of age, and studied with Michelangelo in Rome, and 
became known for his models of celebrated works. He lived chiefly at 
Florence, where he died in 1608. Several of his best works are still to be 
seen in that city — The Rape of the Sabine Women and the Hercules slaying 
Nesaus, in the Loggia de* Lanzi in the Fiazza Granduca ; the Mercury in the 
Uffizi ; and the statue of Cosimo I. in the Fortico degli Uffizi. He was one 
of the original forty members of the Academy of Florence, and was much 
patronized by the Grand Duke Francesco I. He also worked in Geneva 
and other towns of Italy. The Mercury and Psyche at Versailles is one 
of his best works. He gained the name of Giovanni da Bologna from 
his celebrated fountain, with the bronze figure of Neptune, in that city. 
The French call him Jean de Bologne. 



ARTISTS OF ANTIQUITY AND ALLEGORIC 

FIGURES. 

a. Gothic Art. 
This figure is said to be a portrait of Louise, daughter of Horace Vernet, 
and wife of Faul Delaroche. 

b, Greek Art. 
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c. Ictinus. 

ICTiNus will ever be the most celebrated of all the .Greek architects, for 
it is to him (and Callicrates) that we owe the celebrated temple of Minerva 
— called the Parthenon — upon the Acropolis of Athens, which was so nobly 
decorated by the sculpture of Phidias. Ictinus also built the temple of 
Apollo Epicurius in Arcadia, and the Shrine at Eleusis. All were of the 
Boric order of architecture. The Parthenon was finished about 438 B.C. 

d, Apelles. 

Apelles is, by general consent of the classic writers on art, esteemed of 
the highest rank of all the Greek painters of antiquity. It is not known 
where he was bom (Ephesus and the Island of Cos dispute the honour of 
being his birthplace), nor where he died : he was at the height of his fame 
about 332 b.c. Alexander the Great was his intimate friend, and allowed 
no one else to paint his portrait. The finest likeness was that which repre- 
sented him as ''The Thunder-bearer." Apelles also visited Egypt, and 
was received with great honour by King Ptolemy. The most famous of 
his works was his Venus rising from the sea, called Vemis Jnadt/amene, 
and an allegorical picture of Calvmmy, which is fuUy described by Luclan. 
Apelles is the author of the two oft-quoted sayings, Nulla dies sine linea, and 
Ne mpra crepidam sutor Judicarit ; which latter is freely translated by '' Let 
the cobbler stick to his last." It was said in reproof to a cobbler who, 
elated with the success of his criticism on a sandal in a painting by Apelles, 
ventured to suggest improvement in the drawing of a leg. 

e. Genius of the Arts. 

/. Phidias. 

Phidias, the most celebrated sculptor of antiquity, was bom at Athens about 
500 years b.c. ; he is renowned for the statue of Minerva^ which stood before 
the Parthenon on the Acropolis of Athens, and his Jttpiter Olympius at Elis. 
Both these statues were of colossal size, and were chryselephantine — that is, 
of ivory and gold. His decorative sculptures for the friezes of the Parthenon 
(many of which are now in the British Museum) are considered to be the 
highest triumphs of the sculptor's art. Phidias was a favourite of Pericles, 
who entmsted him with many public works. 

g. Roman Art. 

h. Renaissance. 
h 
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XXXIV. Delormc. 

Fhilibert Delobme, the son of a builder, was born at Lyons about 
1500, and was at first employed in his father^s business. In 1533 he was 
sent to Rome, where he was patronized by Cardinal Santa Croce ; there he 
discovered the mode practised by the. ancients for tracing the Ionic volute, 
as described on a capital in Santa Maria Trastevere. In 1536 he returned 
to his native city, and there executed a few works ; but was soon summoned 
to Paris by Catherine de Medicis, was appointed ^' Aum6nier du Boi," and he 
received other hcmours. He assisted Frimatiocio in the erection of the monu- 
ment to Francis and the princes of Valois, in St. Denis. He built the 
Ch&teau de Meudon, for the Cardinal de Lorraine, and completed the Ch&teau 
de Madrid, in the Bois de Boulogne. He also erected the horse-shoe Court 
at Fontainebleau ; the Eoyal residences De la Muette and St. Ger- 
main-en*Laye ; and, lastly, the celebrated Chateau d'Anet (1552), exe- 
cuted, by command of Henri 11., for the Duchess de Valentinois, the jwrtal 
of which has been re-erected as the entrance to the Palais des. Beaux Arts, 
Paris. With Bullant, he was employed In the building of the Tuileries. He 
died in Paris in 1577. The greater portion of his work has been destroyed. 
He has been credited with buildings in the erection of which, if we are to 
believe his biographer, Callet, he only played a minor part. 

XXXV. Penizzi. 

Baldassabe Pebuzzi, a good painter, but better architect, was bom at 
Accajano, near Siena, in 1481. He first worked at Volterra, and then went to 
Rome, where he painted some frescoes in the church of Sant' Onofrio ; he 
executed others at Ostia. He was much patronized by Agostino Chigi, for 
whom he erected the far-famed Eamesina palace. In 1520 he was appointed 
architect to St. Peter's, as successor to Raphael, and made a design on the plan 
of the Greek Cross, which was subsequently changed by Sangallo into the 
Roman. On the sacking of Rome in 1527, Peruzzi, liaving lost all his 
possessions, fled to Siena, where he was well received, made city architect, 
and employed in the fortifications and various buildings. Returning to 
Rome, he commenced the erection of the Palazzo Massimi, but died in 1537, 
before its completion. He was buried in the Pantheon, near Raphael. .Tbcr 
National Gallery contains two paintings ascribed to him — an Adoration of 
the Kings, and an Adoration of the Magi; bat it is as an architect that he 
is chiefly known. 
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XXXVI. Erwin von Steinbach. 

EswiN VON Steihbach was born in 1244 (?), at Steinbach in Baden, or 
at Strasburg, whore he died in 1318. He is known as the architect of part 
of the cathedral of Strasburg. After the fire in 1298, he repaired the yault 
and added several new features. In 1277 he laid the foundation of the wes- 
tern fa9ade, and superintended its erection until his death, when he was 
succeeded by his sons. German writers ascribe to Erwin the design of the 
nave and of the spire, as it now stands ; but Mr. James Fergusson considers 
that he did nothing more than the work above mentioned. 

XXXYII. Sansovino. 

Jacopo Tatti, who was born at Florence in 1479, was a pupil of Andrea 
Contucci, da Munte Sansovino, and assumed the latter name out of compli- 
ment to his master. Jacopo began life as a sculptor, but having become 
acquainted with Sangallo, architect to Pope Julius II., he accompanied him 
to Rome and studied architecture. At the sack of Rome, in 1527, Sansovino 
went to Venice, where he was patronized by the Doge Andrea Gritti, who 
entrusted him with the repairing of the dome of St. Mark's. He afterwards 
designed the Palazzo Comaro & San Maurizio, Palazzo Delfino, La Tkcca 
(the Mint), the Library of St. Mark's, San Francesco della Vigna, and many 
other public buildings. He also executed the colossal figures of Mars and 
Neptune which stand on the Giant's Staircase in the Ducal Palace. He 
died at Venice in 1570, at the great age of ninety-one. 

XXXVm. Luzarches. 
Robert de Luzarches commenced, in 1220, the cathedral of Amiens, one 
of the noblest Gothic buildings in Europe. It was continued and com- 
pleted by Thomas and Regnault de Cormont 

XXXIX. Palladio. 

Andrea Palladio, one of the most celebrated of the Italian architects, 
was bom at Vicenza in 1518. After several visits to Rome, where he 
studied architecture, he settled in his native city, and built many of the 
finest palaces and villas. When Sansovino was becoming infirm, Palladio 
was invited to Venice, and there he built the celebrated churches of San 
Giorgio Maggiore and Jl Bedetiiore (" the Redeemer "), and many others. 
He died at Venice in 1580. Palladio wrote several important books on 
architecture, which have been frequently reprinted. 

XL. Brunelleschi. 

FiLiPPO Brunelleschi, who was bom in Florence in 1377, will ever be 
celebrated as tlie architect of the well-known dome of Santa Maria del Fiore 
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(the cathedral), at Florence. The only examples to which he could at that 
tune (1420-1434) refer, were the domes of St. Sophia at Constantinople, St. 
Mark's at Venice, and the cathedral at Flsa, all of which were of less diameter 
than Santa Maria, which also exceeds in height the domes of the Pantheon 
and St. Peter's at Rome. He was also the architect of San Lorenzo, at 
Florence, and the celebrated Pitti Palace. Brunelleschi died in 1446, and 
was buried under his own dome in Santa Maria, Florence. A marble bust 
of him by his pupil Buggiano is in the right aisle. 

XLI. Inigo Jones. 

Inioo Jones, the son of a clothworker of the city of London, was bom 
near St. Paul's about the year 1572. With the assistance, it is said, of the 
Earl of Pembroke, he visited Italy and studied the beautiful architecture 
of many of the Italian cities. By some chance he attracted the notice of 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, who took him to Copenhagen, and ap* 
pointed him his architect. In 1606 he returned to his native country, and 
was patronized by Prince Henry, son of James I. At the death of that young 
prince, Inigo Jones went again to Italy, where he remained several years, 
and then came back to England. In 1619 he began a magnificent palace which 
he designed for King James, of which the Banqueting-house in Whitehall 
is all that was ever built. James I. died; political troubles commenced early 
in the reign of Charles I. ; and, with the exception of the Banqueting-house,. 
the grand palace exists only on paper in ** The Designs of Inigo Jones," 
published by William Kent in 1 727. 

The most celebrated of his buildings in Great Britain are Wilton House, 
Cobham Hall, the quadrangle of St. John's College, Oxford, and the fa9ades- 
of Holyrood Palace and Heriot's Hospital. Inigo Jones suffered much 
during the Civil Wars, but was restored to his former posts on the acces> 
sion of Charles 11. He died at Somerset House, London, in 1651. 

XLn. Amolfo di Cambio. 

Arnolfo di Cambio (miscalled di Lapo), who was born in 1232 at 
CoUe, in the Val d'EIsa, studied painting under Cimabue, and sculpture with 
Niccolb Pisano. In 1226 he assisted Pisano in the sculpture in the chancel 
of the cathedral of Siena; in 1280 he erected the monument to the 
Cardinal de Braye, in San Domenico, at Orvieto, where he also decorated 
the facade of the cathedral: he has left other monuments of his art as a 
sculptor. But he is chiefly famous as the original designer of the cathedral 
(Santa Maria del Fiore) of Florence, erected in 1294-1474 on the site of the 
earlier church of St. Eeparata. He also designed the Palazzo di Podestfl 
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(1254), Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Croce, and the church of La Badia. 
He restored the Baptistery, and began in 1298 the Palazzo Veochio. He 
died at Florence in 1310. 

XLIII. Lescot. 

FlEHRE Lescot, who was born in Paris in 1510, was employed with 
Jean Goujon by Francis I. and Henri H. upon the Louvre. He erected 
the southern and western sides of the quadrangle, but the latter is all 
that now remains of this work ; it is known as the " Vieux Louvre." To 
Lescot has been attributed the design of the Fontaine des InnocetUs, deco- 
rated with nymphs by Goujon, to whom some give the authorship of the 
entire fountain. Lescot was Abbe of Cluhy and a canon of Notre-Dame. He 
is said to have been the first French architect who abandoned the old 
irregular Gothic and adopted the Italian style. He died in 1578. 

XLIV. Bramante. 

DoNATO Lazzari, Called Bramante, was probably bom at Monte As- 
drualdo, near Urbino, about 1444 ; but the time and place of his birth are 
subjects of much dispute. He began life as a painter, but fragments of 
frescoes at Milan are all that remain of his work. He practised with much 
success as an architect at Faenza, Bergamo, Milan, and Pavia. At Rome 
he studied the ancient buildings, and was appointed architect to Pope 
Alexander VI., and at his death to his successor Julian II. Bramante built 
several churches and palaces in Rome, but he will always be best known as 
the original architect of St. Peter's. He intended it to be in the form of a 
Greek cross, covered with colossal domes, and with rounded choir and tran- 
sept. On the 18th of April, 1506, the foundations of this magnificent dome 
were laid, but he did not live to see it completed. He died in 1514, and 
was buried with much pomp in his unfinished cathedral. Many architects 
were subsequently employed on this splendid building. SangaUo altered 
the Greek cross into a Roman ; Michelangelo restored it to the Greek ; but 
unfortunately Pope Paul V. caused the nave to be lengthened. The area 
of St. Peter's, as it now stands, is 26,163 square yards (St. Paul's in London 
is 13,429), the height of the dome from the pavement to the summit of the 
lantern is 403 ft., and 32 more to the top of the cross. 

XLV. Mansart. 

Francois Mansart (also written Mansard] — ^the son of an architect, 
Absalon Mansart, a descendant of an Italian family, Mansarto — ^was bom in 
Paris in 1598. He studied under his uncle, Germain Gautier. The first 
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work to bring him into notice was his restoration of the Hotel Toulouse, 
and soon after he executed the portal of the church of the FeuiUants, Then fol- 
lowed the Ch&teux of Bemi, Baleraj, Choisy, and Maisons; the last-named 
is considered one of his best works of a secular character, as the church of 
the Val de Grace is of his ecclesiastical. He is said to be the inventor of the 
curb roof, called after him a Mansart, which consists of two planes on each 
side, a steeper one below and a flatter one above. He died at Paris in 1666. 

XL VI. Vignola. 

GiACOMO Barozzi, commonly called Vigkola, firom his birthplace, 
near Modena, was bom in 1507. Sent to Bologna to study painting, he- 
abandoned that art almost entirely, in favour of architecture, and went to 
Rome to learn by observation the character of ancient buildings. About 1541 
he followed Primaticcio to France, where he stayed two years and made 
designs for Francis I. On his return to Italy he worked awhile at Bologna, 
then at Fiacenza, where he designed the Ducal Palace. He erected the church 
of the Madonna degli Angeli, at Assisi, and the chapel of San Francesco, 
at Perugia. Introduced by Vasari to Julius HI., he was appointed his archi- 
tect, and for him he built the Villa Giulia, one of his best productions, and 
Sant' Andrea a Ponte Molle. After the death of Julius, Barozsdo was much 
patronized by the Cardinal Alexander Famese, for whom he executed his 
masterpiece, the celebrated palace at Caprarola, which was decorated by 
frescoes by Taddeo Zuccaro and other artists. He was invited by Philip 
II. to go to Spain and take part in the erection of the Escnrial, but he ex- 
cused himself on the plea of old age and of his appointment as successor to 
Michelangelo as architect to St. Peter's. He died at Rome in 1573. He is 
the author of a celebrated treatise on the five orders of Architecture, which 
first appeared in 1563. Many editions have since been published. 

PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 

XLVn. Fra Angelico. 

GuiDO Di PiETBO (Guido, the son of Pietro) was bom at Vicchio in the 
province of Mugello, i|i 1387. When he joined the Order of Dominicans at 
Fiesole, in 1407, he took the name of Giovanni, by which he was afterwards 
known. From his piety he gained the title of " L'Angelico," and hence he 
is usually known as '' Fra Angelico da Fiesole." His life is inseparably 
connected with the fortunes of the religious society to which he belonged. 
He painted at Fiesole, Foligno, Cortona, Florence, Rome, and Orvieto. He 
died at Rome in 1455, and was buried in Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 
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Florence possesses many of his best works in the Academy, but more especially 
in the Convent of St. Mark, the decoration of which occupied nine Taluable 
years of the painter's life. A Coronation of tJte Virgin^ in the LouTre, is one 
of his masterpieces. 

XLVin. Marcantonio. 

Marcantonio Raimondi, the most celebrated of Italian engravers, was 
born about 1475, in Bologna. He studied niello work under Francia, and 
probably learned engraving from a goldsmith ; he then commenced to practise 
the art of engraving, which he was destined to carry to a much higher state 
of perfection than it ever had reached before. One of his earliest en- 
gravings on copper was a plate of Pyramus and Thi^, after a painting by 
Francia. In 1508 he went to Venice, and engraved The Life of the Virgin, 
after Diirer 5 in 1510 he removed to Rome, where he engraved, after Diirer, 
Raphael, Giulio Romano, Bandinelli, and other artists, with much success. 
At the sack of Rome, in 1527, he lost all his possessions, and was 
forced to leave the city. He returned to Bologna, and continued to work 
there till his death, in 1534 (?). Art owes much to Marcantonio, for his 
graver has done more to diffuse a knowledge of the masterpieces of Raphael 
and other Italian painters than all the writings of the critics. 

XLIX. Edelinck. 

Gerard Edblinck, who was bom at Antwerp in 1640, first studied the 
art of engraving under Cornells Galle, but went in 1665 to Paris, and 
received further instruction from Fran<;ois de Poilly, whom, however, he 
soon surpassed. He was much employed by Louis XIV., who gave him a 
pension, allotted him apartments in the Gobelins, and bestowed on him the 
honour of knighthood. He died in Paris in 1707. Edelinck was one of the 
principal engravers of the Flemish school. His works are executed with the 
graver in a bold, yet finished style. They are chiefly from the works of 
Rigaud, Le Brun, Largilli^re, Mignard, Poussin, and Raphael. 

L. Holbein. 

Hans HoLSEiN^sometimes called ^Hhe younger," to distinguish him 
from his father, who was his instructor in art — was bom in 1497 at Augs- 
burg ; he removed to Basle when about twenty years of age. In 1526 he 
went through Augsburg to England, where he was received by Sir Thomas 
More, to whose care he had been recommended by Erasmus. With the ex- 
ception of visits to Basle and Flanders, Holbein resided for the rest of his life 
in England, where he was most warmly patronized as a portrait-painter by 
Henry YIIL, his court, and the nobility generally. He died in London of 
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the p]«gae in 1543. His masterpiece is The Madonna of the Meyer Family, 
in the Darmstadt Gallery, the replica of which is in the Dresden Gallery, 
where is also his Portrait of Thonuu MorretL As a portrait-painter Holbein 
has few equals. The private collections of England possess numerous 
examples of his art. In Windsor Castle there is a fine collection of chalk 
drawings by him. Of his book illustrations, The Dance of Death is the 
chief. 

LL Le Sueur. 

EusTACHB Le Subub, the son of a simple artisan named Sueur, never 
quitted Paris, where he was bom in 1617, and where he died in 1655. He 
was a pupil of Youet, but his style was influenced by the works of Raphael 
and of Poussin. For the convent of the Carthusians he produced his principal 
works, notably The History of 8t, Bruno, in twenty-two pictures (completed 
in 1648) now in the Louvre. He painted numerous works for the Hdteh and 
churches of Paris. The St, Paul at Epheaus, painted in 1649 for Notre- 
Dame, is now in the Louvre, which gallery contains many others of his 
principal works. Some of his subjects are taken from heathen mythology, 
such as the six paintings of The History of Love, painted originally for the 
Cornet de V Amour in the Hotel Lambert, Paris. 

LIL Sebastiano del Piombo. 

Sebastiano (di Fbancbsco) Luciani was bom at Venice in 1485, and 
studied under Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione, to whose influence he owes 
his powerful colouring. About 1512 he went to Borne, and was employed 
in the Farnesina, where he painted scenes from Ovid's *' Metamorphoses : " 
he also rendered assistance to Michelangelo in, the Sistine Chapel, and his 
style gained much from the influence of that master. In 1531 he was ap- 
pointed Keeper of the Seals, which, being of lead, caused him to be known 
as *' del Piombo." He held the office under Paul III. until his death, which 
occurred at Home in 1547. Luciani's masterpiece is 7%€ Baising of 
Lazarus, in the National Gallery, painted in 1517-19 for Giulio de' Medici. 
He is also famous for his portraits, of which the best is that of Andrea 
Doria, in the Palazsso Doria, Bome, where many of his principal works are 
still to be seen. The National Gallery, London, has Portraits of Sebastiano 
del Piombo and the Cardinal Ippolito de* Medici, a work which was once 
ascribed to Baphael ; and a Portrait of a Lady as St, Agatha, said to represent 
Giulia Gonzaga. 

LIII. Orcagna. 

Andbea di Cione is commonly known as Obcaona, a corruption of 
the sobriquet, ^' L'Arcagnuolo " (the Archangel), given him by his ootem- 
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poraries. He was bom at Florence, it is thought, about 1308, studied 
under his father, was registered in the Painters' Guild in 1343, and 
received the mastership nine years later. He was the greatest of Giotto's 
followers, and executed many works of note. With his brother Nardo 
(Leonardo), he painted representations of Heaven and Hell, in Santa Maria 
Novella, which are still preserved. He worked in Santa Croce, and other 
buildings in Florence, in which city he died, it is supposed, in 1368. He 
■also painted in the Campo Santo, at Fisa, though his share in its decoration 
has been the subject of much dispute. The National Gallery possesses a 
valuable polyptych of The Coronation of the Virgin, &c., by him. Orci^na 
was also celebrated as a sculptor and architect 

LIV. Durer. 

Albkbcht Durbb, the chief painter of the German school, was bom at 
Nuremberg, in 1471, studied first under his fsither, and then with Michael 
Wolgemuth. He further improved his knowledge of art by four years' travel 
in South Germany and in Italy. With the exception of the years 1505-6, spent 
At Venice, and 1520-21 in the Netherlands, Durer resided chiefly at Nurem- 
berg, where he died in 1528. His works are found in most European gal- 
leries. We may note St, John, 8t. Peter, St. Paul, and St, Mark, painted 
in 1526, and now in the Pinakothek, at Munich; Christian Martyrs in Per- 
sia, 1508, and Adoration of the Holy Trinity, of the year 1511, both in the 
Belvedere, at Vienna. He' was also very successful in portraiture. His en- 
gravings on copper and wood are as important as his paintings. Of 
4iis woodcuts the best known are The Apocalypse, 1498 5 Life of the Virgin, 
1511 ; and The History of ChrisVs Passion, Of his copper-plate engravings, 
St, Httbert ; St, Jerome ; The Knight, Death and the Devil, and, above all, his 
mysterious Melancholy, Durer wrote treatises on Human Proportion, Geo- 
metry, and other subjects. 

LV. Leonardo. 

Leonabdo da Vinci, the natural son of Ser Piero, a notary of Florence, 
was bom at the village of Vinci, near that city, in 1452. His first instractor 
in art was Andrea Verrocchio, a painter and sculptor, with whom he 
worked for about two years. In 1472 Leonardo was made a member of the 
<jluild of Painters, at Florence, where he appears to have lived — ^painting 
occasionally — till 1482, when he went to reside at Milan, at the Court of 
Lodovico Sforza (II Moro). There he remained for about eighteen years, 
.during which time he made a model of an equestrian statue of Duke BSraai- 
■ceseo Sforga — of which no trace is now left — ^and painted his well-known 
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masterpieoe The Last Supper y in the refectory of the convent of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie. 

In the year 1500 Lodovico Sforza was attacked by Louis XII. of France^ 
taken jMrisoner, and sent to the castle of Loches — and Leonardo's public 
career at Milan came to an end. In 1503 he returned to Florence, where- 
he painted the celebrated PortraU of Mona Lisa and the Vierge aux RocherSy 
both now in the Louvre ; The Madonna, Infant Christ, 8t, John and an 
Angel, now at Charlton Park ; and many other works which have been lost. 
In 1516, when sixty-four years of age, at the invitation of Francis I., Leonardo- 
went to reside at Chateau Cloux, near Amboise, where he died in 1519. He 
was buried in the Boyal chapel in the castle of Amboise. 

LVI. Domenichino. 

DoMBNico Zampieri, commouly known as Domeniohino, tfie son of a 
shoemaker, was born at Bologna in 1581. He first studied art under Dionis 
Calvaert — a Fleming who had settled at Bologna — but soon entered the- 
schools of the Carracci (where Guido Beni and Albano were his fellow- work* 
men), and ultimately became one of their most eminent pupils. His most 
celebrated paintings are ITie Communion of Saint Jerome, now in the Vatican 
at Bome j Saint Cecilia, in the Louvre ; The Martyrdom of St. Agnes, at 
Bologna, and The Martyrdom of St. Stephen, a fresco in Santa Maria degls 
Angeli, at Bome. After an unhappy life, Domenichino died at Naples in 
1641 : some say he was poisoned by rival artists. 

LYII. Era Bartolommeo. 

Bartolommeo bi Paohoix) del FATTORmo, commonly known as " Fra. 
Bartolommeo" or "Baccio" (the shortened form of Bartolommeo), was- 
also called ''della Porta," because he resided in his youth near the gate- 
of San Pier Gattolini (now the Porta Bomana), Florence. He was bom 
in 1469, probably in the village of SofKgnano, near Prato. In 1484 
he entered the studio of Bosselli, and there made the acquaintance of 
Albertinelli, which ripened into a friendship only broken by the death of 
the latter in 1515. In 1498-99 Bartolommeo, whose style was influenced 
by study of the works of Leonardo and Michelangelo, painted the celebrated 
fresco of The Last Judgrnent in Santa Maria Novella, the lower part of which 
was executed by Albertinelli ; it is now in the hospital opposite Santa Maria. 
A warm disciple of Savonarola, Bartolommeo entered the convent of thd- 
Dominicans of San Marco at Florence in 1500: hence his name, '^11 
Frate." About 1514 he went to Bome, where he resumed the acquaintance- 
of Baphael, Whom he had known when that artist visited Florence in 1506. 
The friendship could not but have had a good effect on the manner of Barto» 
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lonimeo. ReturniDg to Florence, he died there in 1517. Florence possessefr 

many of his best works. In the Pitti Palace is his well-known figure of 8t^ 

Marky and he is well represented in the Academy, and in the Uffizi. In the 

Louvre, Paris, are a Madonna and Saints of the year 1511, and an Annun- 

ciation of 1515. 

LVUI. Mantegna. 

Andrea Mahtsona, who was bom at Padua in 1431, was the child 
of poor parents ; and a shepherd-boy. The painter Francesco Squarcione- 
took him under his care, and quickly developed the genius of the youth, 
who so rapidly improved that he soon took his place among the leading- 
painters of the day. He married Nicolosia, a sister of Giovanni and Gentile 
Bellini, and joined the early Venetian school. Among his masterpieces are 
The Madonna and Eight Saints^ in the church of San Zeno, at Verona ; the 
nine tempera paintings on cloth, called The Triumph of Julius Casar, in 
Hampton Court Palace ; The Madonna delta Vittoria (painted for his patron 
Lodovico Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua), in the Louvre ; and a Virgin and 
Holy Child enthroned, in the National Gallery. Besides being a painter^ 
Mantegna was a sculptor, engraver, and architect. He died at Mantua in 

! 1506* 

UX. Giulio Romano. 

Giulio bi Pietro di Pippo (Filippo) db' Giaxvkuzzi (».«. Julius the 
son of Peter, the son of Philip Giannuzzi) is commonly known as *' Giulio 
Bomano," and sometimes as '^ Giulio Pippi." He was born in Rome in 1498^ 
and became the most eminent of the pupils of Raphael, whom he assisted in 
many of his works. He painted firescoes in the Villa Madama and in Santa 
Trinity de' Monte. After Raphael's death in 1530, Giulio and his fellow- 
pupil Gianfrancesco Penni finished the frescoes in the Sala di Costantino, in 
; the Vatican. Giulio, in 1524, entered the service of Federigo Gonzaga, 

I Duke of Mantua, for whom he decorated the Palazzo del Te with the cele- 

! brated frescoes of The Defeat of the Giants, and scenes from The History of 

Cupid and Psyche, He established a school of art at Mantua, and had many 
pupils, among whom was Primatiocio. Giulio Pippi died at Mantua in 1546, 
on the eve of his departure for Rome : he had accepted the post of architect 
to St. Peter's, as successor to Sansovino. Of his easel-pictures we may 
note The Martyrdom of 8t. Stephen, in San Stefano, Genoa ; The Holy 
Family, " au Bossing in the Dresden Gallery ; and The Infancy of Jupiter , 
in the National Gallery. 

LX. Raphael. 

Rapfaello Sanzio, the Prinoe of Painters, was bom in the town of 
Urbino, not far from Florence, in 1483. His father, Giovanni Santi, was a 
painter of some fame belonging to the Umbrian school, but not ranking 
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fimong its best masters. He died when Raphael was eleven years old, and 
the boy was then placed, by his uncles, with the celebrated painter Perugino. 
In 1504 Raphael first visited Florence, where he enjoyed the friendship of 
Francia and Fra Bartolommeo, and made acquaintance with the works of 
Leonardo and Michelangelo — new influences which considerably affected his 
style. With the exception of short visits to Perugia, Bologna, and Urbino, 
he resided in Florence until 1508. In that year he went to Rome at the 
invitation of Pope Julius II., and was for the rest of his life continually in 
the employment of that pontiff and of his successor Leo X. Raphael died at 
Rome on his birthday, the 6th of April, 1520, aged thirty-seven years, 
and was buried in the Pantheon. 

His most celebrated pictures are ITie Marriage of the Virgin, in the 
Brera, Milan, and The Madonna del gran Luea (1504), in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence ; La Belle Jardiniere (1507), in the Louvre ; Madonna di Fuligno 
(1511), in the Vatican, Rome; Madonna della Sedia (1516), in the Pitti 
Palace ; Madonna di San Sisto, in the Dresden GraUery ; and T7te TranS' 
Jiguration, his last work (1519), in the Vatican. His fresco paintings in the 
four rooms, called the Stanze, of the Vatican, begun in 1508 and finished by 
his pupils after his death, are among his most renowned achievements. His 
designs for tapestries, known as The Cartoons of Raphael, brought to 
England by order of King Charles I., and now in the South Kensington 
Museum, are invaluable examples of the grand style of this great master. 

LXI. Perugino. 

PiETRO Vannucgi, Called Pebugino, was bom at Cittk della Pieve in 
1446 ; his popular name arose from his residence in the neighbouring city 
of Perugia, where he acquired the rights of citizenship. He studied under 
Andrea Verroochio, at Florence, and his earlier pictures were painted in that 
city. He also worked at Siena, Vallombrosa, Naples, Borgo San Sepolcro, and 
Bologna. He was one of the painters summoned by Sixtus IV. to adorn 
the newly-built Sistine Chapel ; his three frescoes there were begun in 1480, 
and he was employed in Rome for about ten years. After again visiting 
Florence he returned to Perugia ; many memorable scholars sought his in- 
struction, and in 1495 he received among them the young Raphael, then 
twelve years old. From Perugia he removed to Castello di Fontignano, 
where he died in 1524. One of his most celebrated paintings is an altaiv 
piece of The Virgin adoring the Infant Christ — No. 288 in the National 

Gallery. 

LXII. Michelangelo. 

MicHELAONiOLO BuoNABROTi, commouly called Michelangelo, was 
bom at Castel Caprese, near Arezzo, in 1475. In 1488 he entered the 
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school of Ghirlandajo, where his precocious abilities soon attracted the 
notice of Lorenzo de* Medici; and until the death of that prince, in 
1492, Michelangelo worked under his especial patronage. For many yearfr 
he confined himself almost entirely to sculpture, and some of his gpreatest 
works in that branch of art were executed before he undertook his first 
considerable painting. This was the Cartoon of Pisa (soldiers bathing 
in the river Amo), finished in 1508, and intended as a design for a 
mural picture to face a battle-picture by Leonardo in the Council Hall 
at Florence. During its progress he had broken off to visit Rome, and 
execute some sculptural work for the Pope ; and, in 1508, he went to Rome 
again to begin the great achievement of his life—the frescoes of the Sistine- 
Chapel. The paintings of the ceiling illustrate the Creation and the Fall of 
Man, together with other scenes and figures typical of the Redemption. 
The middle part of the ceiling is divided into nine compartments, containing^ 
representations of the Creation of Eve, and other subjects from the Book of 
Genesis. Between the windows, at the springing of the vault, are grand 
seated figures of the Prophets and Sibyls who foretold the coming of th& 
Saviour. They are arranged alternately as follows: — Jeremiah, "Persian 
SHJbyl, Ezekiel, En/thraan Sihyl, Joel, Delphic Sibyl, Isaiah, Cumaan Sibyl, 
Daniel, Libyan Sibyl; Jonah and Zachariah are placed one at each end of 
the chapel, between the historical compositions at the angles of the ceiling. 
These frescoes were finished towards the end of the year 1512. 

For the next twenty years Michelangelo did little or nothing in painting,, 
he was more busily occupied as a sculptor ; but, in 1533, he began the car- 
toons for the fresco of The Last Judgment in the wall behind the altar in the 
Sistine Chapel. The picture was finished in 1541. Two frescoes in the- 
neighbouring Pauline Chapel, ITie Conversion of Saint Paid and The Crtusi" 
fixion of Saint Peter, which were finished in 1549, were his last paintings. 
He had accepted, in 1547, the position of architect of St. Peter's, stipu- 
lating that his services should be gratuitous. He continued to carry the 
building forward, altering materially the original design of Bramante, until 
his death, which took place in February, 1564. His body was taken to- 
Florence, and buried in Santa Croce. 

Michelangelo painted very few easel-pictures, and of those most are in dis- 
temper. One, a Holy Family, is in the Uffizi at Florence ; and our National 
Gallery possesses two genuine examples, a Madonna and Child with Angels, 
and an Entombment, both unfinished. 

It was as a sculptor that Michelangelo reached his highest fame. The 
colossal figure of David, now under cover in the Academy of Arts in> 
Florence, finished in 1504; the statue of Moses (1517), in the church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli in Rome; and the tombs of Gitdiano d^ Medici^ the- 
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younger son, and Lorenzo^ the grandson of the great Lorenzo '* il Magnifioo," 
^nished in 1332, m the new sacristy of San Lorenzo, Florence, will always 
be considered the grandest triumphs of the sculptor's art, and next only to 
the works of Phidias. 

LXin. Masaccio. 

ToMHASO (di Giovanni di Simone) Guidi, of the family of the 
ScHEGGiA, was bom at Cast el San Giovanni, in 1401. He was called 
•^^ Masaccio " because of his untidy habits. He was the pupil of Masolino, 
and undertook, as his first important work in painting, to continue the 
series of frescoes which his master had begun in the Brancacci chapel of 
the church of the Carmine, in Florence. Masaocio's work in the chapel was 
completed in.about four years, from 1423 to 1427 ; and the paintings he pro- 
duced, manrellous for so young a man, were studied as models by all the 
greatest painters, down to the time of Raphael. Besides these frescoes, the 
only undoubted work of the master is the Italian Trinity^ in Santa Maria 
NoTella, at Florence. In 1427 he left Florence for Rome, where he died in 
the following year. 

LXIV. Andrea del Sarto. 

Andrea d*Agnolo is commonly known as Andrea del Sarto, from the 
profession of his father, who was a tailor. Till lately, he has been miscalled 
Vannuochi. He was bom at Florence in 1487, and was apprenticed first to 
a goldsmith, but subsequently studied under Barile and Piero di Cosimo. 
But the works of Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, Leonardo, and Michelangelo had 
more influence on his style than the precepts of his instructors. Among his 
best works are The History of St John the Baptist, in the " Scalzo " (the con- 
vent of barefooted monks), in Florence ; The Life of St, Filippo Beniszi, in 
the court of the church of the Santissima Annunziata, Florence ; and the 
famous Madonna del Sacco, in the Cloisters. In 1518 Andrea was induced 
to go to Paris, where he was much patronized by Francis I. He returned, 
in 1519, to Florence, and died there of the plague in 1531. His works are 
best seen at Florence. Especially to be noticed is the Madonna di San 
Francesco of the year 1517, in the Uffizi. The Louvre has a Charity of the 
year 1518. In the National Gallery there are a Holy Family and Andrea's 
■own Portrait, 

LXY. Cimabue. 

Giovanni Cimabue, who was of a noble family, was bom at Florence in 
1240, and is believed to have been the pupil of Giunta of Pisa. His colossal 
Madonna, painted for the church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, and 
still preserved there, excited such enthusiasm among the citizens to whom it 
was exhibited, that it was carried in solemn public procession from the studio 
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to its place in the church. He executed other important works at Florence 
and Pisa, and was the painter of some of the frescoes in the upper church 
of San Erancesoo, at Assisi — amongst others a medallion on the ceiling, 
representing 8t, John the Evangelist , In 1302 Cimabue was engaged on a 
mosaic in the Duomo of Pisa. He appears to have returned to Florence 
shortly after this time, and to have died there. 

LXVI. Giotto. 

Angiolotto BoNDONB — known as GiOTTO (the shortened form of Angio- 
lotto) — the son of a burgess of Florence, was born in the district of Vespignano, 
near Florence, in 1266. It is said that he was employed as a boy in watching 
sheep, and that he was one day discovered by Cimabue, as be was sketching 
one of his sheep upon a stone. The painter, surprised at the promise shown 
by the lad, who was not more than ten years old, took him tp Florence, and 
made him his pupil. Giotto's earliest works were executed at Florence, and 
at the age of twenty- two he had already attained such fame that he was invited 
to Rome by Pope Boniface YIIL, to take part in the decoration of the ancient 
Basilica of Saint Peter. The Navicella mosaic which he there executed, 
representing the Disciples in the Storm, is preserved in the vestibule of the 
present St. Peter's. This visit to Rome took place in 1298 ; soon afterwards 
we find Giotto engaged on his frescoes in the church of San Francesco, at 
Assisi. In 1306 he painted the fine series of frescoes in the Arena Chapel, 
at Padua. After finishing these works he is said to have gone to Avignon, 
and to have returned to Florence in 1316 ; but some vnriters doubt if this 
journey was really undertaken. Important works by Giotto are found in 
many other places besides those mentioned above, including especially Naples, 
Ravenna, Milan, Pisa, and Lucca. He was the first of the modems who 
attempted portrait painting with any success; and some most interesting 
examples of his skill in that branch of art have been preserved. In 1840 
discovery was made, in the chapel of the Podesta's palace, at Florence, of 
a series of portraits painted by Giotto ; and among them was one of his 
friend, the poet Dante. Giotto was not only a painter. As a sculptor 
and architect he was equally great. The Campanile of Florence was built 
by his scholar, Taddeo Gaddi, from the designs which he left behind him. 
Giotto died at Florence in January, 1337, and was buried vnth public 
solemnities in the cathedral. 

IXVTL Poussin. 

Nicolas Poussin was bom in 1594^ at Andelys, in Normandy, where he 
received instruction from Quentin Yarin. He went to Paris vdthout friends, 
and almost without money. After studying there for some time under 
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I/AUemand and other masters, and from works of the Italian painters, he 
was at length enabled to go, in 1624, to Bome, where he was influenced by 
the style of Domenichino. Baphael and Giulio Romano were also favourite 
models with him. After several years of hard labour he was patronized by 
Cardinal Barberini, and shortly after a successful career opened out to him. 
The years 1640-42 he spent in Paris, but he had little sympathy with Court 
life ; and, returning to Kome, he lived and worked there till his death in 
1665. As a historical-landscape painter Foussin is almost without a rival. 
He has been called, with justice, " the Prince of the French school." There 
are no less than thirty-eight works by him in the Louvre, and almost all 
masterpieces. Of his religious compositions the best are Eleazer and Rebecca, 
Moses saved from the Watery The JudgTnent of Solomon, St, JPatd caught up 
into Heaven, and The Israelites gathering Manna in the Wilderness : to this class 
also belong his Four Seasons — Spring (or The Terrestrial Paradise), Summer 
(or Ruth and £002), Autumn (or The Return of the Spies from the Promised 
Land)y and Winter (or The Deluge), Of his mythological works the best are 
Orpheus and Eurydice, and The Triumph of Flora; of his pastoral subjects, 
7%6 Shepherds of Arcadia; and, lastly, his own Portrait, painted at Borne 
in 1650. The National Gallery has several good works by Poussin, A 
Bacchanalian Festival, A Bacchanalian Dance, and others. 
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